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il} Je very particular what you drink in these days of adulteration. It is most 
essential to health that your daily home beverages should be of the purest 
quality, entirely free from such — as Kola. 


““ SCOTLAND'S BEST.” 


yy THE PINK OF 
PERFECTION. 


A wholesome aud agrce- 
able stimulant of unrivalled 
quality and darowr. Oldest, 
finest, purest. Rich, mellow, 
soft. The King of Scotch 
Whiskies. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sole Proprietors: PATTISONS Ltd., Highland Distillers, 
LEITH, BALLINDALLOCH, and LONDON. 


‘HEAD OFFICE: CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH. 
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Will wash more clothes, and domore work in much 
less time than any other Svap. Linen Lasts 
Lonyer when regularly washed with MUDSGN’S. 


SOAK YOUR CLOTHES’ 


With WUDSON'S and the Dirt will slip out w vith 
about half the usual labour. 
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got-it’’ expression on the faces of 
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gives an Intease White Light. | Simply Perfect. 
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CHAS. WHITE, Oil Refiner, 
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The ORIGINAL and the BEST 


PLAYER'S “NAVY CUT” 


is sold only in 1-0z. Packets, and in 2-0z., 4-0z., 8-0z. and i-th. Tins, wh. 
the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. Smokers are cautioned against aly : 
Always ask for ‘‘PLAYER’S.” 
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We have several surprises for you in the next number of “P.W.” Amongst them will be a New Prize 
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youne lady ate half a wedding-cake, then tried to 
Nowa of her hare husband. Now sbe says she would 
rather die than marry the man she saw in that dream. 
eet § 

Tae MorHer: “My! how the tears stream down 
the baby's face when he cries.” 

The Father: “ Yes; I wish he'd shed cnough to drown 
the noise he makes.”’. 

Mrs. Somers: “ What delicately constructed things 
these big steamships are!” 

Mr. Somers; “Why do you say that?” 

Mrs. Somers: “ Just think of the breaking of a screw 
disabling the whole ship.” 

———_—_s jf 


A Fly-Catching Scheme. 


“Jog, I'm sadly afraid you have heen idling about 
in my absence,” eaid a young and clientless solicitor, 
just returned from his honeyimcon, to his office boy. 
“ This tyyewriter hasn't been touched the whole time.” | 

Indeed, sir, 1 was working it only two hours ago,” 
replied the lad. . 

“Then how comes it that a spider has spun its web 
across the keys?” asked the solicitor, pointing toa 
fiimsy network which almust covered the keyboard. 

an | hy, sir, I caught that spider and put him there 
myself,” explained the boy after a scarcely perceptible 

use. “There's a fly buzzingabout in the works of the 
ypewriter, and as I didn’t want to take the machino to 
pieces to get at it, I thought the spider dodge would 
serve. You let him alone sir, and that fly will be 
trapped in no time.” 
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“TuEN he did not fall on his knees when he pro- j 


posed ?” 
“No; he stood on one foot.” 
—_—~ jo 


WELL PackEp.—Bill: “I seo that the elephant has ! 


no fewer than 40,000 muscles in his trunk. 
Jill: “ Well, it must be a pretty well packed trunk.” 


ee ee 
For the Hot Weather——When it 
Comes. 


Now that fresh West India limes have becn success- | 


fully introduced into London and promise to take a 

regular place in the market it may be pointed out that 

in any drink in which Jemons find a place the lime can 

be used, but the improvement is co decided that it can 

pend be adequately appreciated when once you have 
ied it. 

The ordinary cordial sold at present gives only the 
faintest hint of the glories of the Time. A most simple, 
@elicious and satisfying drink can bo made with 
& moderate sized lime, a pinch of sugar, and a glass of 
iced water with or without a little nutmeg grated in, 
and once you have tasted this, you will never care for 

ons again where limes are to be had. 

The same may be said of the ordinary lemon ng 
but with limes substituted, and this can be made by 
simply substituting soda-water for the water in the 
above, causing ma few moments a delightful coolness 
to pervade the ontire system. 

Sea eaEREIEENIRRi<on dxcoanemeemememmemenaied 

First GLASSBLOWEE: “Is your friend over there a 
Biaasblower also?” 

Second Glassblower: “Oh, no; he only blows foam 
from the top,of the glass.” 


fe 
Britisu Lion: “It’s lesa trouble for you to make a 
meal of an enemy than it ie for me.” 
American Eagle : “ Why?” 
British Lion: “You don’t have to pick your teeth 


afterwards.” 
ee Ge 
“I xyowI am poor,” he protested, “while you are 
tho heiress to at least half a million!” 
“ Barely £150,” she faltered. 
Foiled again!” hissed Antonio MoF’ , the 
me-tax assessor, off his false kers and 
pinging away into the night, while mocking laughter 
Fang in his ears. 
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The Cry of the Dreamer. 


Tam tized of planning and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men, 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling 
And spoiling and building again; 
And I long for the dear old river 
Where I dreamed my youth away-~ 
For a dreamer lives for ever 
| And a toiler dics in a day. 
T am sick of the showy seennng 
Of a life that is halt a lie, 
Of the faces, lincd with schemiug, 
In the throng that hurries by ; 
From the sleepless thoughts’ endeavour 
I would go where the children play— 
For a dveamer lives for ever 
And a thinker dies in a diy. 
1 
| 
| 
| 


TI can feel no pride, but pity, 
For the burdens the rich endure ; 
There is notbing sweet in the city 
But the patient lives of the poor. 
Oh, the little hands too skilfu), 
And the child-mind choked with weeds; 
The daughter's heart grown wilful, 
And tho father's heart that bleeds! 


No, no; froin the street's rude bustle, 
From trophies from art and 6 , 
I would fly to the wood’s low rustle, 
And the meadow’s kindly page. 
Lect us dream as of yore by the river, 
And be loved for the dream alway, 
For a dreamer lives for ever, 
And a thinker dies in a day. 
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The Lady’s Fan. 


“ §-s-sH !” he said when he entered the office. 
Instinctively they drew near and awaited devclop- 
{ ments, 

| “J went to the theatre last night. There was a lady 
: with me. ; 

| “ After the theatre we had 2 little supper. I have a 
| very distinct recollection of that because I paid the 
| bill.” 


“Ab,” chorused the ring of interested fellow clerks 

: round him. 

| “Sh-a-sh!” said the man of mystery aguin. “Do 
you want to get me into trouble? That supper has 
nothing to do with the story, except incidentally. But 
this morning, on my way to the office, { found this in 
my overcoat pocket.” 

He pulled out a nandsome ostrich feather fan. 

“Oh-h-h!” cried everybody. 

“Suppose,” said the man who had been out, “sup- 
pose my wife had accidentally found that fan in my 
pocket before I started for town this morning, what 
would she have said P” 

“ What would she have said?” they asked with the 
accent on the “ would.” 

“She would have said,” replied the man who had 
stirred them all up, as he put the fan back in his 
pocket, “she would have said as nearly as 1 can guess it 
now, ‘I’d like to know what you mean by carrying my 
fan loose in your pocket like that! Do you want to 
ruin it?’ Youseo,” he went on, “she waa the lady who 
was with me last evening.” : 

The arrival of the senior partner was the only thing 
that averted a tragedy. 


The next number of “Pearson’s Weekly” will be 
the great 


DOUBLE 


SUMMER 


‘NUMBER, 
and will be published at 2d. on Friday, July 29h. 


Competition on absolutely new lines, and positively the simplest ever devised. 
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Mamaia: “Alice, what happened last evening? I 

thought I heard something dtp in the drawings bona.” 

Alice: “I think Mr. Templeton fell in love with me.” 
-—~» fe 

7 He: “ Your sweet face is my book of life. I swear 

it. } ‘ 

She: “But your oath is not valid until you have 


kissed the book.” 
2. jo. 


Sux (poetical): “Do you notice, darling, what beautiful 
azure tints the sun lends to the bosom of the ocean ?” 

He (practical): “That, my dear, is the dyo out of 
some of those cheap bathing suits,” 


— fo 
The Pipe Face. 


THE newest disvovery in the “ faco” ling is the pipe 
face, which is yrown by men who emoke pipes. 

The habit of smoking the pipe haa a perceptible offect 
upon the fuce. ‘The pressure of the oh to hold the 
pipe in position increases the curvature of the lips round 
the stem, und tho muscles become more rigid here than 
in other parts. 

Thus the lips at a certain point become stronger and 
the pipe is unconsciously held in the samo habitual 
position. 

After long continuation of the habit small circular 
wrinkles form parallel with the curvature of the lips 
=e the stem. ‘ ; 

hese are crossed by finer lines caused by the pressure 
of the lips to retain the pipe in position. In the case 
of old men who have smoked a pipe for years the effect 
upon the lips is very marked. 


————__~»<.______ 


Ove or THE New Proreietors: “Shall we put 
out a sign, ‘this place has changed hands ’?” 

The Other New Proprietor: ‘No. It hasn’t changed 
hands. We have all the old help, haven’t we? Hang 
out a aign that it haus changed heads,” 


A Very Big Boy. 


A LAby from the country, who recently had occasion 
to send to town fora suit, of boy’s clothes, took the 
measurements herself. She received the following reply : 

“Dear Mapan,—Your favour received, but we 
regret to say that we have no clothes such a3 you want, 
and we goubt if they can be found outside a museum 
with a fat boy. Fifty-four inchcs round the chest, 
twenty-four round the neck, and sixty round the 
waist is a little out of our line. Possibly you might 

ueeze the boy down a little, but this would, hardly be 
advisable, for, as you ‘say, he is only twelve, and the 
chances are that he would grow with all you might do, 
We should advise you to take the youth to some 
wholesale keg establishment. A boy with arms 
sixty-three inches long and legs just six feet to an inch 
is a little beyond the capabilitics of this establishment, 
though we study to please.” 

The lady has since learnt that she used the wrong 
side of the tape measure. 


———-_-—— 


“THERE'S a young woman who makes little things 
count.” 

“ How docs she do it?” 

“ Teaches arithmetio in the Board School.” 

—rlo—_. 

S11nco!—A sporting paper says that a man hed just 
crossed the Atlantic, and was taken a little later indo a 
Bradford public-house for a glass of real Yorkshire ale. 

“ My,” he said, as he smacked his lipa, “if this stuff 
was in America, they’d run trips to it!” 

en Js 

THEEN WERE Buuts Asour.—He: “What is this 
bill for, Luella P ” 

She: “ A lovely red parasol that I bought to-day at a 


He: “A red parasolP And we're going into the 


country for the summer? Well, if take 
life in your hands, all right, but don’t include me.” ial 


“The Final War” begins in SHORT STORIES published on Friday, July 29th, 
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THE BARRING CASE OK 
YOUNG GABERTON. 


By H. YATES. 


“ Jess,” young Gaberton said sharply, “I feel queer 
somehow this evening, as though there were a great weight 
pressiag on the back of my head. Look at me, dear. Do 

‘ou notice it im my appearance! Quick! Tell me, wait! 
There, it has gone again now. Thank ess! It was 
an odd sensation while it lasted. I’ve several attacks of 
it lately.” tae 

Little Jess Rivers surveyed him anxiously, . 

“T hope—” she stammered, “I hope you are not going 
to havo fever again, Bob.” 

He answered her cheerfully ; yet before the lovers parted 
a change neither of them could in any way account for 
come over him. . 

“T am to dine at the artillery mess to-night,” he was 
saying. “I promised the fellows long ago. You won't 
miss me just this one evening, will you— a 

Jess interrupted him. “You promised particularly to 
have dinner with us,” she said. : 

He was silent for some little while, trying desperately 
to remember. “Jess,” he burst out, “then there is some- 
thing wrong with me! It may be fever: it may—— 
Heaven alone knows, dear! It may be madness! My 
memory 18 going——Jes, don’t let us think of it! OF 
course I am all right, really, It is merely a slight attack 
of fever, as you suggested. Tnere, my love, maybe I never 
said anything to the artillery chaps about dining at their 
mess, so I wil) spend tho evening with you. Does that 
satisfy my wee girlie?” . 

Next morning a ourious report got abroad in the canton- 
ment concerning Bob Gaborton. He had been discovered 
at duy-break by a regimental guard, rendering aimlessly 
near a certaim porfion of the native bazaar. It was for- 
bidden territory, for the bazaar had been placed out of 
bounds for ali Buropeans some days previously, owing to a 
horrible form of.fever which had attacked it. 

It was greatly feared in many quarters of India that the 
plague (which had already ap in several stations) 
would eventually invade the Euro) cantonments, and 
sevore measures for complete isolation were rapidly being 
onforecd. , 

Youny Gaberton could give no account whatever of his 
presence in that Sorbiddon spot. Indeed, as the sergeant 
aftcrwards related, he must have been walkiny in his sleep 
with his eyes wide vu as somnambulists do, for when 
they came upon him hw started violently, and, in 2 daved 
way, confessed that his surprise at being found there was 
as great as their own. 

“It’s a change you want, Bob,” the girl said one night. 
Now that his brain seemed so clear she felt she must talk 
to him decidedly. “1! want you to apply for a year’s leave, 
and go home to England. It will a long separation. 
We will have to wait patiently for each other, and when 
we meet again my love will be well and strong.” 

There was not a apli trace of hope in her voice. Bob 
laughed at last, confiduntly. 

urselves for he 


“We are just worryi 
almoet ated «Why, dar ing, I’m ready to make you a 
shall be as right as ever! 


level bet that in a few days 
Come, little woman, ne tears or anything of that sort. I 
believe myself it is only a tight sunstroke which has laid 
hold of me, dp ig el 

Though that morning board of doctors had unani- 
sipped b raed nl ange clover die te beter 
ali A po w ter. 
Bab Gaberton was a hopeless lunatic one day; sane and 
level-headed the next. 

Gaberton went over to the Rivors’ bungalow next evening, 
as usual, to see Jess. was another man sitting on 


7 


the verandah to them all. Bob marched up to 
him without dy noticing anyone else. 2 
“ Just the I wanted to find,” he said quietly. ‘“ Are 
you ready, ? I’m going to give you a sound 
oan I looked alarmed at this 
decidedly al 
sudden, Meiecasran! onslaught. He got on to his feet 
precipitously. 


“ For what reason ?’” he stammered limply. 

Colonel Rivers and his family marvelled ogg! at the 
abject foar depicted on the man’s whitened Could it 
a by his terror at meeting thus with 
a madman 


“For what reason,” Bob repeated slowly after him. 
* Man, I don’t know for what reason! Something inside 
me, impelling me on to thrash you within an inch of your 
life—and that infernal Hindoo bearer of yours into the 

in! I asked Cleaver to do it for me morning. He 
would not, and I wasn’t ready to go out myself, But to- 
morrow—now then, Fielding!” 


“It’s all t, Jess!” he shouted gaily, meoting her on 
the verandah. “I’m as right as rain ’ i 
Didn’t I tell you that a little patience would do the trick! 
Jess, I want you to me @ promise.” 

She nodd 

“Little woman,” he went on hurriedly, feverishly, 
“promise that whatever happens to me you will have 
nothing to do with that ssamp Fielding! He wants to 
marry you : he has always wanted to! Promise, girlie, now, 


quickly | 5; 

Jose’ : but only half-h - She felt almost 
too tired apd weary at times. to hope to  successfally, 
or for long: against Captain Fiel e will and passion, 
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Besides, he bad rendered her father some mysterious Lion 
melden many years back, and till now had claimed no 
reward. 

“ Girlie,” Bob Gaberton burst out, “I know Ficlding so 
woll. He will be telling you bitter things of mo. He will 
tell you that I have becn shirking my duty on purpose: 
that 1 have been neglecting you on purpose! But it isn’t 
60, is it, my dariing? I’ve been mad or something of late, 
Jess: Heaven alone knows what! But I’m all right now. 
I’m just going over to the hospital to give the doctors a bit 
of my mind.” . 

Yet he did not. He went to the mess instead. — 

“ Look here, you chaps,” he s-id excitedly to his brother 
officers, “I’m quite well again now! No more treating me 
asa lunatic or an infant! Ah Fielding, is that you? Let 
me see——ugh, why can’t I remember! There’s something 
or other I want to givo old Fielding a good thrashing for! 
This silly old head of mine! It geta all jumbled up when I 
try to remember what it is I want to thrash Fielding for, and 
that Hindoo bearer of his.. Fielding, I'll do for you both yet! 
Mark my words for it, old chap! I'll kill you both! Don’t 
ask me why. Couldn’t answer you to save my life: that’s 
the odd ; of it! All the same I’m bound to do it, and 
that before much longer! ” 

Those who noticed Captain Fielding’s expression of 
miserable terror, wondered at it considerably. They 
wondered still further when he suddenly took his service 
cap off a table, and left the mess-room without a single word. 

Gaberton was apparently quite rational during breakfast. 
Yet he seemed to have forgotten the merest everyday con- 
cerns of the cantonment ; and if they happened to, remind 
him that he was on the sick list, or anything, He would 
stare vacantly at theia for a second or two, then wander off 
on to a totally different subject. 

He was no better at all; no, he was worse. 

Well his brother officers knew it, too. Well they knew 
the fate which must surely be his in the long run. 

He had had sunstroke they declared. It was the safest 
name they could find for the baffling malady which had 
laid its hands upon him, And for cases of sunstruke in 
the army there was but one result; he would be invalided, 
sent home to England, his career would be stopped at the 
very commencement of it, and his name forgotten. 

Poor old Gaberton! They had all liked him immensely ; 
he was a jolly fine sort, and true as steel. But he was no 
longer fit for service, r old chap! He would go, as 
oe had gone before Sinn, and his end would be such as 
theirs. 

As for the little girl called Jess, who loved him, well—but 
wait! Somcone had a strange statement to make regard- 
ing her. They said she had engaged herself to Captain 
Fielding. The whole cantonment was dumfounded at the 
first hint of the news, ‘hey had fancied that little Jess 
would be true to her first love, in spite of everything. Yet 
a hopeless lunatic—how could they have expected it, 
really? Surely she might have waited, though, fill 
Gaberton had gone to England ? 

It was young Cleaver who told him of the engagement. 
Bob sat in his long cane chair in the compound for several 
hours afterwards, never moving or uttering a solitary 
syllable. When at last he rose, the [ndian sun was setting 
redly away against the western horizon, and evening was 
fast creeping over the face of the land. - 

He sta at once for the Rivers’ bungalow, 

“ Jess,” he eaid to the girl who loved him and had jilted 
him, “ Jess, are you going to marry thatman?” He pointed 
towards Fielding. 

** Yos,” so lowly, he hardly heard her. 

“ Because you love him ? ” 

* No,’ and the pleading eyes faring into his told him 
plainly enough that she loved o1 y him. 

“Then why, Jess? Why? Tell me quickly!” 

“Captain Fielding wished it, and father persuaded me. 
wi a of something which happened years ago, and, 
an > 

Bob had walked deliberately up to Fielding. The faces 
of the two men were deadly white; one more from fear 
than anything else, the other with a desperation it would 
be difficult to in here. 

“Tam going to kill you!” Bob hissed hoarsely. 

They were glaring at eath other. 

“Don’t be a fool, man! ° Fielding 
—but his voice sounded feeble, his lim! 
horribly. 

“I’m going to kill you!” Bob repeated, and neither of 
them seemed to recollect that Jess was standing there. 

“ a can only say that Iam mad! ’ Bob continued, and 
laughed. “Mad! No, I’m not mad at all! There is 
something wrong with me, no need to deny that! I’m not 
mad,though! I’m sane now, Fiokting= me 88 you are 
eae grey ia Sane enough to know that I am going to 

you, and that when yon’re dead they’ll say I was mad ! 

ont fe oar Mar | bs poset br naneg out here into 
, Fielding, an n’t stan ere shivering ! 

shell be 6 fair fight Ll ; " 

Bob had canght him by the throat. Jess screamed. 
There was a furions scuffle, .The two men came to the 


to blurt out 
were shaking 


and; ‘Bob was still holding Fielding hy the throat, 
e latter was ling convulsively, his eyes starting 
onget fo free himself from Gaberton’s mur- 


wildly as he f 


grasp. 

Another moment and he wonld not be able to breathe, 

Jees knelt down on the date-matted fisor of the verandah, 
and tugged at Bob’s arms, 

“Don't do it, dear,” she said soothingly. “Don’t, don’t, 
Bob. It will be murder, can’t you see? You are not mad, 
you know you are not! Bob, Bob, if you love me,” she 
whispered, “ leave him alone now, before it is too late!” 


well at same moment. curious, wonderful smile 
eatures, . 
Mad, girlie? be whispered. “AmI not mad? Then 


hy is that grovelting on the floor down there ? 
And why am I always threatening to kill him? Wh ie 


Will be out Nexs . 


WEEE ENDING 
Week, 


JULY ou, Lov, 


ot ay 


there something always in my head goadin, 


Not aad, little woman?” he continued his voice ascending 
8 y. 


y. 

“He won't want to marry you now, Jess, dear,” 
her confidently. “If he does, well——never mind, one 
1 fancy | know how to deal with Master Fielding! Come 
here, little woman; there is something I must speak to 
ee ded thetic and ho; 

sounded so pathetic an » Jess was cryi 
long before he had finished, He said they would hace 
part for ever, that no woman could be allowed to tic herself 
to him now. He was a useless old hulk, the pitiful wreck of 
aman. Fate had done for him in her own unaccountable 
fashion. No one could say what was the matter with him. 
He was just a hideous wreck, of no use whatever to any- 
one, Ey partes ee a og on the face of the earth. 
_“ But Fielding never mai ‘ou, Jess, dear,” 
wound up, and soon afterwards he left hie” ne 

Jess sat on the verandah for hours, battling with tle 
horrible, inexplicable nightmare which had settle? itself 
athwart her life, She could see no hope ahcad; not one 
solitary hope for the weary years stretching far into tho 
long, uncertain future. Only her dear love in an’ asylum-— 
mad with a madness which must baffle everyone. And she 
herself—ugh ! 

“ Missie babba! Missie babha!” 

A native was calling to her in a low, cautious voico. 
Presently he crawled on to the verandah, straight to Jes<'g 
feet. “Salaam, missie babba,” he murmured, in cringing, 
whining tones. ‘ Missie babba no send Mahamod to jail, 
if Mahamod tell missie babba what ail Gaberton sahil: ” 

Jess started eagerly. 

“You know, Mahamod?” she cried. “Tell me! Tell mc! 
No, you shall not be sent to jail! Tell me!” 

‘« Missie babha give Mahamod a then Mahamod 
tell missie babba, and he go to Bombay ?” 

“ Yes, yea.” 

He believed the white girl’s word, therefore he pro:-c¢ led, 
still in his cautious, whining voice. 

“ Memsahib Rivers once send me away from her bingy 
low; me very angry coming with Rivers mems:hib, 
Plenty, plenty angry coming! Me go to Fielding sahib, he 
make me his bearer. Then he say one day: ‘ Maharcd, 
me want to make marry Rivers’ missie babba, big missio 
babba—you know. Me want to marry her plenty quick 
coming! Me give you 200 rupees, mod. you keep 
Gaberton sahib out of way till I make marry the in::<ie 
babba.’ I say yes; I plenty angry coming ayainst kivera 
memsahib. I go to old man im bazaar.”. 

The old villain paused for breath. He had been gabbling 
80 rapidly, he was wel) nigh winded. = 

“YesP” Jess spoke excitedly... 

“You na.send me to jail, missio babba?” -he whined. 
“You give me fifty rupees? Me go to old man in bazaar— 
my father-in-law—he arrange with me to work a spell on 


Gaberton .. He work all right. Me promise him 
Erenty Tapes. To-night nie ebe Fielding sahib; he swear 
at Mahamod. He say he no give no rupees; he say I cl-ar 


out or he put mein jail. My father-in-law go too tar with 
spell, he say. I say I go tell missie babha Rivers if ho no 
give ru Fielding sahib laugh. Missie babba put me 
in oa if I tell, he say. So I come to missie babba.’ 

verything was quite clear to Jess now. She saw, how- 
ever, that this was a time for prompt action, not stunned 
thinking. 

“ Mahamod,” she said, “go at once and arrange with 
your old father-in-law to take the spell, as you call it, of 
Gaherton ib. Then come back to me and you shall 
have tho“ifty rupees. But you must go right away to 
Bombay, because when I tell othor ple they will want 
to get hold of you and put you in jail, Quick, Mahamod!” 

Balt-anhoot later he returned. 

“Gaberton sahib all right now, missie babba,” he said, 
and she counted him out the fifty rupees which her father 
had given her for of her trousseau. 

Not long after he had left Bob himself appeared on the 
verantah. “ Halloo, girlie!” he cried, with such a natural 
ring in his voice Jeas badly wanted to cry aguin, this 
time for joy. 

“T've a nasty attack of fever, Joss,” he went on. 
“Did my little girl miss me? Well, anyway I'm all richt 
now. Such a terrible weight on my head, and it’s gone clean 
away. Such queer notions—why, girlie, you cauno! conceive 
what queer notions—they’re all gono, thongh, every Jack 
one of them! Are you glad to have me back, my love.” 

Bit by bit she told Bim the story of the past weeks; he 
stared at her as she proceeded. He had no 
memory of what had happened, it was a complete blank 
to him. When she came to the point which concorned 
Mahamod and his father-in-law’s weird spell, Bob laughed 


happily. 

“Nonsense, Joss!” he said. “I’vo just had a very nasty 
attack of fever, and I’m better of it. A spell! Why, 
dearie, what childish stupidity!” And he would never 
afterwards listen when others tried to repeat the same 


ry. 

At any rate Captain Fielding put in fora year's loave 
immediately, and at the end of it ho exchanged into 
another regiment. The truth of this story may have been 
held in the account Mahamod gave of it to Joss Rivers: or 
it may have been contained in Bob Gaberton’s cxplaniiiom 


Only ‘those who have lived long in India, and been on 
intimate terms with the peculiarities of the Expt could 


be expected to find an answer to these question3. 


Are you fond of a good cricket yarn? Next Wednesday’s ATHLETIC RECORD will contain a page of the best 
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OUR FIRST RAILWAYS. 


From Prints Never Berore PuBLisHED. 


that desire to from Edinburgh to London, or any 
—) on that road, let them repai 
the "Couch and Horees, 


. orses to ‘orm the wholo each er 
one e Pecb ten Shillings. slewing ome 
En, fucquge que above, sixpence per Yb. The coach sets off at 
ix o'clock in mornmg. 

The above advertisement, which is culled from an old 
newspaper, expresses in a concise and brief form, the 
murvellous change which has been brought about by 
the introduction of the iron road and the steam-horse. 


Fancy a journey from Edinburgh to London occupying 
irteas de r, to put it in a other form, tres 
hundred and twelve hours—and contrast this with the 
nine hours, or less, in which the same journey is now so 
conveniently and luxuriously accomplis : 

Our first illustration, reproduced from a rare old 
print, gives what is no doubt a faithful pictorial record 
of the first train jou . The train, which con. 
—— of no fewer than. thi fone vebicles, a 
only one passenger carriage and six w ms of coal 
The others were in which 450 be women 
found accommodation. The engine was driven by 
George S neon himself, and although its smoke- 
- ptack hot, ita boiler kindly refrained from burst- 
’ ing, which is a matter to be wondered at, seeing how 
rough was its construction. 

Five later a more important railway was inaugu- 
_ rated between Liverpool and Manchester, and our 
second illustration depicts a first-class train on that 
line. Several improvements may be noted here, one 
_ of the more important being the substitution of closed 


- on 


Off for the Holidays! 
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Balls that Cost Fortunes. 


THE ball of the century waa undoubtedly that given 
last year by the Duchees of Devonshire at Devonshire 
House, which was attet.ded by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and ao host of other British and foiciyn 
Royalties. 

y the card of invitation visitors were required to 
wear some custume previous to 1820, and every guest 
who put in an appearance was typical of some event in 
history. The amount of money spent on these costumes 
alone must have been something amazing: probably 
£30,000 would scarcely cover their cost. 

Tho supper tent, in which the guests sat down to a 
gore re was lit up with electricity and 

lecorated with the choicest flowers—a small fortune in 
themselves—whilst the kling of the jewels worn on 
the costumes of the visitors guve the assembly an 


ne 5 . 
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Aue Mize 


The Bradley-Martin ball held a short time ago in 
New York, and which brought forth so much adverse 
comment, cost, roughly speaking, something like 


000. 

In the first place the ballroom at the Waldorf cost 
£200 for the night, whilst the small room in which Mrs. 
Martin received her guests cost another £100. The 
reception room for buffet supper adds an item of £50, 
and the estate apa tments for dressing, £200. £1,200 
was the cost of the buffet supper held throughout the 
entire night, whilst the regular supper, lasting from 
12.30 a.m. to 5 a.m. cost £2,400. 

During the progress of the ball three orchestras dis- 
coursed sweet music, adding another £200 to the little 
bill, £300 supplied costumes for the fifty servitors, 
£4,000 cotillon favours for the guests, £3, for floral 
decorations of hall, and engraving and issuing notes of 
invitation another £35. 

The guests were brought to the Waldorf by meana of 
400 hired carriages, coating £560, and to this must be 
added the drivers’ fees, £80. £33,000 was spent in fancy 


Express Traln—First-Class Passengers Only. 


- carriages for the open trucks. It is curious to see how 
» these vehicles take as their model the stage coach, and 
how the old mode of travelling is followed so far as the 
stowage of the passengers’ luggage on the roof of the 
_ Vehicles. : ‘ 
We also note that persons who wish to ride in their 
own coped carried on trucks are at liberty to do so— 
a this ae we believe, stil me on a vee 
railways, the passengers so travelling paying for the 
Soonpars of their carriage, and first-class fure dos them- 
hives, 
The engine, it will be seen, is still of the most 
rimitive form, a barrel of water carried in the tender 
Deng sufficient to slake its thirat. It looke as if a 
shove behind” by Mr. Stephenson would still be 
. 0 acceptable aid in case of difficulty. ; 
Our remaining , picture represents a third-class train 
on the Liverpool and Wanchentor line, and here the 


= a 


historic costumes, £6,000 for fancy slippers for women, 
rts for wigmakers and hairdressers, and cosmetics 

Leaving these remarkably expensive functions for 
something more modest. we come to the ball given by 
the St. Louis’ Deaf Mute Club some time back. At 
this festivity over 150 deaf and dumb persons attended 
in fancy dress, besides a number of privileged visitors, 
who conversed with one anothor in signs. 

It was curious to eee some of the couples go dancin, 
off together whether the music was going on or not. A 
supper time the masks were removed. The scene at the 
table was an impressive one, there being no sounds but 
the clatter of knives and forks to be heard. 

Some time ago the lady artists of the City of Munich 

‘ve a masked ball, which was attended by 600 ladies. 
fo geutlemen under any pretence were allowed admission, 
and it ia very evident that the girls had a good time of 


How the Poor Third-Class Passengers were Treated. 


eth between thin ee and new beaies still more 
Tikingly a passen are in open trucks, 
which, if ent ed in these days’ for the conveyance of 
Pes, would cause a storm of indignant remonstrance 
tom all humane people. Cattle and 8 are carried 
| Tuite, same, train Compare these things, with the 
and luxuries en ilway 
_ travellers to-day, and you ONT poche forget on your 
; Rext Journey to grumble that the parker has omitted to 
ae you a foot. warmer, or thatthe train reaches ite 
eatindtion a few minutes after its appointed time. 


Are you one of the 200,000 lucky people who la 
ss @Xtra 


it. The majority of guests a in male attire, 
whilst the ire and sttemtae were all of the fair 
eex dressed in male garb. 

a al 


OIRCUMSTANCES HAD CHANGED.—A: “Before Mise 
Thinleigh’s father made his fortune she used to be long 
and lan > 

B: “ Well, has she Pp” 

A: “Oh, yes! Now she is divinely tall.” 


visit on Thursday, and join in. 


should get the Bank Hotiday 
Number of SHORT STORIES, 
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Jugglery of Words. 


One must be unusually quick-witted to endure the 
crosa-examination of a skilful lawyer without discom- 
fiture. In an action for payment of a tailor's bill, a 
witness swore that a cer.ain dress-coat was badly made, 
one of the sleeves being longer than the other. 

“You will,” suid the lawyer, slowly, having risen to 
cross-examine, “ swear—that one of the sleeves was— 
longer—than the other ?” 

“I do ewear it,” was the answer. 

“Then. sir,” said the lawyer quickly, and with a flash 
of indignation, “1 am to understand that you positiv. 
deny that oue of ti.e sleeves was shorter than the other P” 

Startled into a self-contradiction by the suddenness 
and impetuosity of this thrust, the witness uid : 

“T do deny it.” 

A storm of laughter ensued. After it had died away, 
the lawyer said rg a 

“Thank you, sir; 1 don’t want to trouble you with 
another question.” 


She Married Him Anyhow. 


A convict at a French settlement who was 
undergoing a life sentence, desired to marry a female 
convict, such marriages being of common occurrence. 
The governor of the colony offered no objections, but 
the priest proceeded to cross-examine the prisoner. 

“ Did you not marry in France?” 

“ Yes," he said. 

“ And is your wife dead?” 

“She is? 

a ieye you any documents to show that she is deadP” 

“ss ‘o.” 

“Then I must decline to cpr oka | you. You must pro- 
dace proof that your wife is dead. 

There was a pause, and the bride prospective looked 
anxiously at the would-be groom. Fi he said : 

“I can prove that my former wife is dead.” 

“How?” ; 

“I was sent here for killing her!” 

And the bride accepted him notwithstanding. 


Smells that Hurt You. 


Some smells are dangerous. A single aniff of highly 
concentrated prussic acid will kill a man as quickly as a 
shot through the heart. 

The odour of a bad egg ie due to the presenco of 
sulphuretted dere, ae and the objectionable perfumes 
of sewers and bone factories are attributable chiefly to 
the same gas. 

Chemica] laboratories are famous for bad amells. 
Berzelius, who discovered the element called “ seleniunz,” 
once tried tho experiment of permitting a bubble of 

ure Ryirogen selenide gas to enter his nostril. For 
ys afterwurd he was not able tosmell strong ammonia, 
the olfactory nerves being temporarily paralysed. 

Selenium gas has the odour of putrid horseradish. 
Tellurium is even worse. 

There is a story of a physician, whose patient, a lady, 
refused to take an abeolutely necessary rest because s 
was 60 fond of being always on the go in society. He 
gavo her a pill containing a small quantity of tellerium, 
and her breath was affected by it to such ancxtent, that 
sho was not able to appear in public for a month. She 
never guessed what the trouble was. 

The volatised essential oil of roses is supposed to 
to cause “rose cold.” This peculiar complaint is so far 
nervous in its character, that paper roses impregnated 
with the oil somotimes excite the trouble. 


ee fe 
How Long Does it Take to Think ? 


Prorsessor RicHET says that it takes a man about 
onc-eleventh of a second to think out each note of a 
musical scale. He explains the pee that people will 
often follow of bending their heads in order to catch 
minute sounds, by the fact that the ‘smallest intervals 
of sound can be much better distinguished with one 
ear than with both. 

Thus tho separateness of the clicke of a revolvi 
toothed wheel were noted by one observer when they did 
not exceed sixty to the second, but using both ears he 
could not distinguish them when they accurred oftener 
than fifteen timea a second. 

Among the various ways in which Professor Richet 
tried to arrive at conclusions as to the amount of time 

for realising any physical sensation or mental 
impression waa the touching of the skin repeatedly with 
Tht blows from a small hammer. The fact that the 
blows are separate and not continuous pressure can be 
distinguished when they follow one another as fre- 
quently as 1,000 a second. 

The sharp sound of the electrio spark from an induc- 
tion coil was distinguished with one ear, when the rate 
wae as high as 500 to the second. 

The sight is much less keen. When revolved at a 
speed no faster than twenty-four times a second, a disc, 
half wh'te and half black, will appear grey. 

We aleo hear more rapidly than we can count. If a 
clock-clicking movement runs more quickly than ten to 
the second, we can count four clicks, while with twenty 
to the second, we can count only two of them. 


ugh over THE BIG BUDGET every week? If not, pay your newsagent an 
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READ YOUR 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 
07. Is there a Palace which, though no Longer & 
Royal Residence, still Affords a Sanctuary from 
Civil Process? 

Though the privil of Sanctuary has long been 
abolienel in eviand, (here is still a place in Scotland 
where it holds good. though in a modified form. “The 
Abbey of Holyrood (Holyrood House), as having been 0 
Royal residence, has the privileye of giving Sanctuary 
to civil debtors.” By a legu! fiction, ee ig sup- 
posed to be constantly inhubited by the Sovereign. A 
debtor who takes refuge within the precincts of Aoly- 
rood, which are extensive, must, in order to be entitled 
to protection against arrest, register bis name within 
twenty-four houra in the revords uf the Abbey Court. A 
curious thing connected with this Sanctuary is that 
within the precincts there is a separate prison for the 
confinement of debtors for debts contracted within the 
Sanctuary. De Quincey vnce took refuge from his 
creditors in Holyrood. 

4110. Which Animal Suocessfully Hunts the Greatest 
Variety of Game? 

jaguar. The list of animals that compose its 
‘are includes hersea, deer, monkeys, capybaras, 
birds of various kinds, turtles, lizards, and fish, 
thus comprising examples of all the fuur orders of 
vertebrated animals. Nor,as the Rev. J. G. Wood says, 
does the jaguar confine himeelf to the vertebrates. 
Various shell-tish, inseote, and other creatures fall 
victims to ite insatiate appetite. Ite favourite food is 
the flesh of the various monkeys; but pecoaries are 
also an acceptable article of diet. Its most easily obtained 
prey is the capybura, a hnye and timid rodent, and even 
when it takes to the water, the jaguar is easily able to 
follow it. The jaguar will devour the long-tailed 
lizards, will kill and eat turtles and their egge; will 
strike down biran with ite paws, and even on the wing. 
As to fish, the jaguar watches for them at the water 
side. and as soon as one bappens to swim within reach, 
in goes the paw, and it is hooked out with the out- 
stretched talons. The animal is so rapid in his move- 
ments. alike on the ground, or in the trees, that his prey 
has little chance of escape. 

$111. ay =e the First Man to Kiss Her Majesty's 


The 
bill of 
tapirs, 


One day during the winter of 1819 a Captain Hardacre 
went to visit the Duke of Kent at Kensington Paluce, 
and the Duke, who was immensely proud of his little 
daughter, took hie former comrade in arms to the 
nursery to see her. The little Princess was then about 
seven months old. The man at ouce asonpe? on 
to his knees and kissed her hand, saying as he did so: 
“This little hand. will one day hold a sceptre.” ‘1 hope 
so,” replied the Duke, “and if my little Drina dors 
come to the throne, remember you will have been the 
first man to kies her hand.” Eighteen yeurs after that 
Doctor Howlett, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 


Marquis of Conyngham, the Lord Chamberlain, waited 
upon her in same at five o'clock on the 
morning of the 20th of June, to communicate to her the 


news of the death of ber uncle, William IV. The 
Princess was asleep but she was awakened, and as soon 
as the Archbishop addressed her us “ Your Majesty,” 
she put out her hand and they both kissed it—the 
Arolblabon doing so firet by virtue of his higher rank. 
Doctor Howlett was therefore the first man to kiss her 
hand as Queen. 

4112, Which Kind of Trade Fluctuates Most throughout 

the Year? 


Probably the ice trade. Ice is a substance of great 
and duily increasing importance in many industrial 
operations, in the preservation of food, in the prepara- 
tion of ice creams and drinks, and in medical practice. 
Owing to the changeable climate of this country, the 


imports of ice into Great Britain fluctuate enormously. 
The tluctuation is not. of course, al 
beat or coolness of a given eummer. although that is the 
leading c 
home produce during the winter. A cold winter in 
England serves to very considerably reduce the ice 
importe from Norway and elsewhere, owing to increased 
facilities for storuge, and the resort to numerous forms 
of freezing machines that have been introduced. The 
growth of the 
tions, hus been very 
only 2,00 tons, whereas in 1894 402,124 tons were 
im 
4113. Is the Dog the only Animal that Wags its Tail to 
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ther due to the 


factor; it is also dependent on the amount of 


trade, in spite of considerable fluctua- 
great, the imports of 1854 being 


from Norway alone. 


Express Pleasure? 

No. The obvious satisfaction of the sucking lamb 
finds eloquent expression in the vigorous wagging ot its 
tail,a habit that ap . however, to lapse altogether 
in the adult life of the sheep. The eame is true of the 
young goat. The tail movements indulged in by many 
water-fowl, especially ducks, widgeons, und moorhens 
when swimming about on pond or lake in evident enjoy- 
ment are apparently expressive of their exuberant 
satisfaction with their surioundings. The eame oe he 
said of several birds notably the wagtail, a sprightly 
self-satisfied creature thut would appurently wag ite tail 
off in sheer delight if that were possil le. 

4114, Which Two Great Wars were Most Similar? 

The greatest similarity will naturally be found where 
the wars were waged between the same peoples, in the 
same country. and in about the same epoch. For 
example, the war between France and Englund early in 
the fifteenth century is a striking reproduction of the 
war between the same nations in the middle of the 
fourt-enth. In both caves a King of England 
(Edward III. and Henry V.) laid claim to the crown 
of France, invaded Normandy and mastered it, and was 
Ss Calais when he encountered a vastly 
superior French army,and gained a brilliant victory by 
almost identical tactics. th Edward and Henry 
as victors made treaties with France which secured’ to 
the English Crown large portions of the French realm, 
bib before a generation had passed, the conquered 

came the conquerors, and at the close of each of these 
wars the Enylish held less territory in France than at 
the beyinning. Comparing wars of different periods, 
we find marked resemblances between Cromweli’s war 
with Scotland (165U), and that of Edward I. in 1295. 
At both periods, the Scotch set up a king hostile to the 
English Government, the English invaded Scotland, 
defeated « Scottish army at Duubar, owing to a pre- 
cisely similar blunder on the part of the teh com- 
munder, marched from Dunbar to Edinburgh and took 
it, and advanced as far Nortb us Perth, the result of the 
war in both cuses being the temporary subjection of 
Scotland to the English Government. 

4117. In which Country does the Government Most 
Encourage Private Enterprise? 

Of independent sovereign states the reply would 
probably Saree and particularly as regards 
assistance in meeting foreign competition. The German 
Government thinks no effort too great if the result is 
the development of German trade. Ite Consular system 
is probably the best and most intelligent in the world. 
Everything that can be done in the way of collectin 
information as to possible markets and the kinds o 
goods needed is collected by Government officiuls, and 
placed at the disposal of the manufacturer and the 
exporter, while heavily subsidised lines of steamers 
convey goods at the lowest possible rates. and 
the merchant is well protected from competi- 
tion by duties and turiffe On the whole, it 
would not be too much to say that without the 
admirably intelligent assistance given by the German 
Government yes i koe enterprise the almost miraculous 


development of German trade and commerce during 
the last few have witnessed would huve been 
impossible. Canadian Government, too, is untiring 
in ita enco ment of private enterprise, and especi- 


ally farming. Everything that can be done to encoura 
aut help the Canadian farmer is done, and done sel 


intelligently. Experimente in stock-raising, cropping, 
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butter-making. cold storage, and the like are constantly 


being made for bis benefit, and under certain coniitions 
bonuses are given, and oy ey lent to him free of 
interest in order to enable him to develop his own 
resources, in curious contrast to this is the behaviour 
of the British Government, which pructically ignores 
private enterprise altogether. 

#116. Which Trade is Least Disturbed by War? 

All the world’s industries are now so intimatel 
connected with each other that war must affect raed 
all directly or indirectly, Very many trades, too, depend 
upon impo rte, and these must be more or lees affected 
by any war ; but, all things considered. it would seem that 
the trude least affected by wur would be the liquor trade, 

rially in ite leas expensive branches ; that isto say teer 
spirits. eto., of home manufacture, for this is prolubl 
the last direction in whicb. the masses would sicuntniin 
The prices, saving those of imported wines and apinte, 
would remain constant, and the bulk of trade would be 
affected very little, eave probably for a larger copsutup. 
tion induced by national excitement. he tobsceco 
trade, tov, would be little affected unless a great 
tohucco-producing country were at war A good 
exumple of this is found in the case of Cuba, where the 
tobucvo-growing ind has been almost ruined by the 
rebellion and the war, without ite producing any effect 
to speak of on the tobaovo trade of the ontaide world. 
4119. Why do Ignorant People sometimes 8 

upon ete they Receive? Silat 

This is one of the many old superstitious practic 
which oling at present to the ipnurait yet. Leah pi 
enough, it had a clas-ic origin. and was supposed to 
ward off evil. The explanation which Dr. Brewer gives 
in hie * Dictionary of Phrase and Fable" is as follows; 
“Spitting was a charm against fascination amony the 
ancient Greeke and Romans. Pliny says that it 
avert+d witchcraft, and availed in giving to an en-my 
a shrewder blow.” Clearly. the origin is to be found 


in superstition, and not in i ce, when the m. 
scholarly and refined among che people resorted to a 
pagnes Theocritus says, in relation to spitting for 
lack ; 

“‘Thrice on my breast I spit to guard me safe 

From fascinating charms.” 

Such superstitions cnep abe? from one thing to 
another. So now, as in the Middle and far ewrlier Ayes, 
boys and men often spit on a piece of money given to 
them for luck. Pugilists spit upon their hands for luck. 
So fisherwomen not unfrequently spit upon their bunsel 
(i.e., the first money they take) for luck. 
4120. Have any once Great Towns in this Country 

Entirely Ceased to Exist? 

: Several towns which were of great importance in the 
time of the Romans, and even later, are now none 
existent, or survive only as insivnificaunt villages. Alout 
seventeen miles from Eboracum (York) stuod another 
Roman city called Isurium. It rivalled Eboracum in 
splendour, but has now quite disappeared. ‘The village 
of Aidborough. where many Roman remains have leon 
unearthed, stands ly.on the site of it. The remuins 
of the city of Uriconium are near the village of 
Wroxeter. The wall, which can still be traced, is more 
than three miles in ciroumference. The city of Magus 
stood ut a place now called Kentchester, near Hereford, 
and the town of Anconium near Ross. Verulamium 
was another great town in Roman times. The remuins 
of it are about a mile from St. Albans. The most remurk- 
able of these towns is Sarum (Sorbiodunum in Rowan 
times). It stood about a mile north of the present city 
of Salisbury. One of the chief towns in England in 
Romanand Anglo-Saxon days, it ‘retained its importance 
till long «fter Conquest. It was the resort of kin 
and the scene of many political events. When the old 
cathedral was abandoned in 1220, the population Legun 
to move to the new town, and before the end of the 
sth century Old Saram was quite deserted, aud now 
nothing remains of it but ditches and ramparts, 
Though without a sin inhabitant it continued to 
retarn two members to Parliament down to the Reform 
Act. Dunwich, near Southwold, in Suffolk, once the 
cupite! city of East Anglia, has almost entirely vanished 
into the sea. 
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THE ART OF DOG-STEALING. 


Tas Poopie-SnatcHne GamMB 
Ie NEARLY PuayeD Oot. 


Awmone those professions which have seen better days, 
and are now in a state of decay, is the gentle art of dog- 
stealing. The reasons for the decline are numerous, 
and eome of the more importunt will be mentioned later 
on, but the fact remains that there is probably not one- 
tenth of the number of dogs stolen now that there was 


twenty years ago. 

Th other day P.W. had a long chat with a man who 
was well “in the know.” The first reason that he gave 
me for the falling off, was that whereas there eg to 
be a great market for English dogs all over the Conti- 
pent, and’especially in Paris, there is now scarcely any. 

In the palmy daye of the “ dog-finders,” every Engli 
dog was looked upon in the capital as a 
“thoroughbred,” e word having been oe arn I 
believe, at the same time as the rage for the (=. 
took Frenchmen HY storm. Whether the dog a 
pedi or not, if he was English he must be a 
“thoroughbred,” and would command a fabulous price 
accordi 7 The demand there for smal) dogs was very 
considerable, and of course it was much easier to get 
hold of them than of those belonging to the larger 
breeds ; hence there was an enormous trade carried on. 

“ What has caused the falling-off P” said the fancier, 
in reply to my question. “ Well, I think the shows have 
the most to do with it. You see now-a-days people go 
to see these shows which are held frequently all through 
the country, and they not only become better judges of 
dogs, get to know the pvints of each breed. und what a 
good one is worth, but if they want to buy a dog they 
to the shows to get it, and not, like they did in the old 
days to a dealer. When they get a dog at a show they 
know that the exhibitor would not risk his reputation 
by showing or selling un inferior specimen. 

“Another thing is that magistrates are very much 
down on dog thieves, and I'll tell you a strange thing 
about that. The greatest punishment for steuling a 
dog, whether he is a mo’ 1 puppy or a pedigree hound 
is eighteen months’ hard ur, and as the latter may 
be worth some hundreds of pounds. the penalty is not a 
heavy one. But if the dog bas acollar on, the owner 
can also prosecute for the theft ef the collar. and let ita 
value be ever so small, the offender can be sentenced to 
as much as five ye:re’ imprisonment, so that’s the way 
to get at a man for ling a valuable dog.” 

“ At the present time where do most of the dogs go, 
and gt ta sneer now that the ‘profession’ Fes 80 
greatly disap “ 

a | lure say you'll be surprised to hear it, but it is a 
fact, that lately gentlemen's private servants do more in 
that line than the professional dog-stealers. Just a 
short time ugo a gentleman living in the West-end, 
who, by the way, is. now a knight, lost a dog, which, 
thongh not valuable im itself, was thought a 
deal of because it had been presented to his 
wife by a near relative before he went abroad. 
So on this gentleman's behalf I went toa man I knew 
of, who price understands the working of such 
things, and offered him £5 for the return of the dog. 
He Proaghs th to me within thirty-six hours, and told me 
that he found it, as I expected he would. in the 
stable of a gentleman, whose coachman bad stolen it, 
and was going to take it down tothe country toa friend 
of his to dispose of. You see, nobody ever thinks of 
supeckin a couchman of having anything to‘do with 
such an affair, although his facilities for concealing a dog 
we AG the people who blag thee do back 
fe the people who bring 8 to the 
PUR var oe 4. 4a a ai Gian . 

0, very seldom, for, @ person 
who returns the dog is generally someone who had no 
connection with the stealing of it, and, in the second 


lace, the owner is usually so glad to get his pet back 
that he doesn’t bother Stok # i 


rosecuting. 
altho: anyone returning a dog and claiming the 
seward’is tbe to be detained on suspicion of Seving 
stolen it; if that be done, and the person proves inno- 
cent, he can claim against the owner for es for 


Wrongful arrest.” 


PRosPecTIvE GENEROSITY.—Mamma: “ 

why didn’t you share your plam with Dolly P” 

‘ommy: “I gave her the stone; if she plants it she 
can have the whole tree.” 


sto 
OxcnestkA Leaper'’s Trmrse—Little Tommy: 
“ Why does the leader of the orchestra wave his stick 
about in that manner, mamma P” 
His Mother: “To keep the flies off the music, I 
suppose.” 
ae Sees 
Mrs. OntUME: “How do you account for this hair 
on your coat P” 
must have come from the barber’s boy 


tume: “It 
“Bat he wonldn’t put on a woman's 


Tommy, 


brushing it.” 
Mrs. Ontume: 
long hair.” 


Ontume: “ Yes, he wonld; I didn’t give him a tip,” 
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Her Little Glove. 


Forcorten, there it lay—ber little glove, 
Upon the stair it fell—L was uhove, 
1 saw and murked the place, 
And hustened there apace; 
The Rlove helonged to Grace== 
girl I love! 


Dear glove, so soft and warm—jnet like her hand! 
If only you could know and understand, 
And tell her that I care, 
But that I do not dure 
Lay my heart's secret bare, 
At her command! 


My treasure dear! From you'll I never part, 
But keep you always thus—next to my heart! 
So dainty, sweet, and white, 
A thing enshrined, quite. 
To me you are the light— 
A thing apart! 


Srx Monras AFTER, 


Some girl of long ago. 
"Tis just the thing. 1 kuow; 


‘o clein my wheel! 


Perpetual Motion. 


TH= question of oat ea motion has been solved by 

an up-to-date philosopher s 
Rugs make paper. 
Paper makes money. 
Money makes banks, 
Banks make loans. 
Loans make poverty. 
Poverty makes rags. 
Rags make—well, you stop here, and commence over 

again, and keep on going until the cows come home. 


Se eeenaEREniIEnnE cam waccammeamememmemmmamens) 
‘¢The Policeman is Coming.”’ 


How often is a mother heard using this phrase when 
she wants to frighten her children. The consequence 
is that they are brought up in terror of their lives of 
policemen, and generally run away as soon as they 
see one cowing. 

A little wholesome dread of the law is, of course, 
a good thing, but this is a very different matter 
from making use of policemen as a kind of terrifying 


Read 
**The Final War” 
® In 
Short Stor es, 


bogie man. 

Fiundreds of little mites in London and other large 
towns stray away and lose themselves every day, and 
in other ways are constantly requiring the attention 
of the kind-hearted men in blue. When they see one 
of these great men coming to look after them, how- 
ever, they are 80 See that they only cry the 
louder, and call for “Ma.” Then they get taken away 
to the pelea and have to wait there until mother 
comes to claim them. 

If they were brought up to consider the shelter of a 

liceman’s arms a kind of city of refuge in every 

rouble, there wouldn’t be so many sad cases of accidents 
happening to children reported in the papers. 


Preferred the Baby to Cry. 


Tue baby had beencrying. All Mrs. Blynkins’ efforts 
to sooth it been vain, and finally Mr. Blynkine laid 
down the book in the reading of which he had been 
continually interrupted, and said : 

“ Julia, are you aware we pay rent for only a pation 
of this building P_ Does it occur to you that while we 
have a right to fill this flat as full of noise as we choee, 
we are not morally justified in causing noise to overflow 


and oe nthe oe structure ce 

It’s the t’s crying,” 8! preemie’. 

Youare not gag ting ie method likeliest to quiet the 
child. You have beat humming to it, but what the 


child needs is music. Give him to me and I'll show 
you what I mean.” 

He took the child and proceeded to chant a lullaby. 
The little one sto crying and stared at him. 

“There,” said Mr. Blynkins, as he reached the end of 
a verse, “ what he wanted was music, real music. He 
wasn't to be fooled with any make-believing humming, 
Of course, the fact that I used to sing in a glee club 
and had my voice cultivated may make a difference, 
too ” 


He had not got very far into the next stanza when 
there came a ring at the bell. He guve the baby to 
his wife while he opened the door. A girl of fourteen 
or fifteen said : 

“We're the people who have just moved into the 
flat above. There's an invalid lady with us, and says 
if it’e all the same to you. would Pg mind letting 
the baby cry instead of singing to it ¥” 


ee 


WOMEN WHO GAMBLE. 


AN ARTICLE THAT WILL Maks 
Lapy Rgapees Sap. 


History is found to contain many instances of 
women, queens and slaves alike, in whom the passion of 
gambling bua gained a complete mastery. These women 
seem to lose ai] restraint over themselves, they become 
transformed, and in the end, when all their finer in- 
stincts have deserted them, they sink into the utter. 
most degradation, 

It is notorious that English ladies are fond of betting. 
With the majority. of course, this is merely a harmless 
amusement, Others have been known to lose every- 
thing that they possess, and finally. to have gambled 
their souls to the bidder, me | then to hive crept 
away and put an end to their wretched lives. Gold- 
smith's story of the old woman, who, knowing that she 
had not long to live. played cards with her unde:taker 
for funeral expenses, is well known. Purallels are to be 
found in everyduy life. 

The women of France, perhaps on account of their 
warmer blood, were at one time the most ardent 
gaimblera in the world. 

In Louis XIV.’s reign so many families were ruined 
through the passionate love of the mothers and 
danghters for a game known as “ hova,” thut it was for- 
bidden by law on pain of death. At Versailles an 
exception was made to this rule, and here the Queen 
herself frequently loxt large sums of money. 

The frenzied yambling of Mdme. de Montespan has 
bevowe proverbial in France as“ Le Jeu de la Monte- 
span.” At Busset she would play for as much as 

240,000, and would grumble heartily, and the King 
also, if no one dared cover her stakes. One Christmas 
evening she lost an immense fortune, but recovered, 
with three cards, £60,000. Three months later she lost 
£160,000, but won it back again alwost immediately, 
In 1682 the crash came. At “hoca” alone she had 
played away as much as £200,000, 

In Louis X V.'s time matters were in much the same 
rtute. On June 25th, 17t5, for instance, the Duc de 
Richelieu undertook to teach Madame Du Barry 
lansyuenet in her boudoir. Within a few minutes, 
however, be had lost no less than £25,000. This im- 
mensely amused the King, who was looking on, and 
who was delighted with his favourite’s luck, 

Madame ce Pompudour, it will remembered, 
gambled for enormous stakes, 

ln Churles the First’s time women played freely, 
That they had few scruples about so doing is shown 
from the fact that the King’s wife, Henrietta Maria, 
Bassompierre, a well-known “sport.” and Buckingham, 
in 1626, phired for stakes in a window overlooking 
Cheapside while they waited for a procession to paxs. 

In Charles the Second’s time. however, women 

mbled to an extent hitherto unknown in English 

istory. In those dissolute duye the pleasures of the 
English Court were not far different from those of the 
French. The Duchess of Mazarin, for instance, a niece 
of the famous Cardinal, lost more than a million pounds, 
and ended her days in begyary. Nell G e lost 
£5,000 to ber sivet Gis Duchess of Cleveland, and this 
at one sitting. The latter. in her turn, squandered an 
immense fortune at the basset table. 

So fast was the evil spreading that in 1796 Chief 
Justice Kenyon threatened to send any lady to the 

illory, however high in rauk she might be, who should 
be convicted before him for playing faro. This pro- 
voked from Gilray. the well- 
imaginary picture of the first ladies in the land standing 
in the pillory. Beneath was the inscription, “ Daughters 
of Pharaoh.” 

During the following year many ladies were heavily 

ished for refusing to comply with the law. Lady 

uckinghamshire, for instance, together with Lady 
Luttrell and Mrs. Sturt, were fined £50 for playing faro. 

Ladies at the present day do not openly gamble for 
stakes which amount to thousands of pounds. It rests 
only with their consciences to say how much they lose 
at Monte Carlo and in private deals during the course 
of the year. 


known caricaturist, an 


enn fies 


WHen a boy begins to wash his neck without being 
told, it is a sign that he is passing into the ordeal of hig 
first love affair. 


te fone 


Spacer: “The office-boy seems to have had quite » 
good time on his holiday.” 

Liner: “ What makes you think so?” 

Spacer: “Since his return all his letters come 
addressed as ‘ editor.’” 


A CERTAIN editor of a weekly newspaper made it a 
practice of “ stopping the press to announce,” if he had 
nothing more important to announce than a dog fight. 
One week avaryihing wus as dull asa patent office report, 
but the ruling passion cropped ont as follows : “ We etop 
the press to announce nothing has occurred since 
we went to press of sufficient interest to induce us to 
stop the press to announce it.” 
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HORSES THAT APPEAR ON 
THE STAGE. 


WHERE anp How THEY ARE TRAINED FOR THEIR 
WORE. 


TuE question as to how theatrival horses are trained— 
racehorses, military chargers, polo ponies, or the tiny 
animals that prance on to the staye, drawing their 
flower-bedecked, plate-glass Cindereila coaches behind 
them—has puzzled many people, and has remained 
unanswered until now. 

It is a surprise, therefore, to learn that tho hundreds 
of horses that appear daily in the theatres, and many of 
the other acting animals, are not only trained, but are 
supplied to stage managers with accessories, and riders 
complete, by one man. In short, it is all done in 
Mr. Hales’ stables, in Russell Street. 

The most remarkable fact about the training of 
theatrical horses is the small amount of schooling that 
is nece . The oy Pe of racehorses, for instance, 
that act on the stage, have more than a passing know- 
ledg> of the ins and outs of racing. They are trained 
to etart at a gullop. and take a hurdle at about the 
second stride, and turn sharp round aguin in the sinall 
stable yard. They are first brought to the stage at the 
dress rehearsal, and after being put over the jumps once 
or twice they are as ready and as reliable as tl:e actors 
them«elves to take their part. The noise that is going 
on around them, the shouts of the audience as they make 
their appearance, the bright lights, the music of the 
orchestra have no effect on them beyond making them 
enter more heartily into the fun. 

The etubles in Russell Street were the first of their 
kind in the world. 

Although, however, before no profession had been 
made of trafning horses to act on the stage proper—as 
disti: guished from the circus 1ing—now und again 
horses had appeared in various pieces. So far back as 
1682 a horse had been trained and embellished to 
represent Pegasus in Corneile’s tragedy, All 
Drowned. 

This horse, having previous been kept without food 
for scveral days. was hoisted into the air by machinery. 
No sooner had he risen from the sta 
shaking a sieve of oats, appeared in the wings beneath 
him. The poor animal, pressed by bunger, and excited 
by the scent of food, immediatel an prancing, and 
neighing, and pawing the air with his feet, and even, 
it is recorded, Jumping as high as he could have done in 
the fields. 

The piece had an enormous success. Everyone came 
to see the wond rful animal who could act to such 
perfection, little dreaming of tho artifice that had becn 
resorted to. 

Another realistic piece was played in London in the 
eighties. In this genuine horses, genuine dogs, and a 
genuine and latest-patterned fire engine appeared on 
the stuge. A fire broke out, and at the sound of a gong 
the horses, of their own accord, galloped across the sta 
and took their places bencath the harness alresty 
stretched above them. The harness fell over them and 
was fastened almost without a pause, and a moment 
later horses, greyhounds, and engine were rushing away 
. at lightning speed. : 

The most famous horse that has ever appeared on the 
stage is Sir Augustus Harris's steeplechaser, *‘ Volup- 
tuary.” His sire, Cremorne, was winner of the Derby 
in 1872. In addition to having been succesaful at Ascot, 
und other smaller meetings, he was winner of the 
Grand National at Aintree in 1884. Soon after this he 
was bought at an cnormons figure by Sir Augustus 


than a groom, 


Harris, for the pu of appearing in a rtin, 
drama, The Prod nM Daughter at De rane The 
delight with which the public greeted him when he 


appeared on the stage muy be more easily imagined 
an described. The famous horse is now nearly twenty 
years old, having survived his master, to whom be was 
much attached, while he etill occasionally appears before 
the public in the North. He is owned by Mr. Henry 
Arnold, who tells me that he takes his corn as well as 
ever, and is a sont favourite with all the company. 

The Derby Winner and Cheer, Boys, Cheer are two 
famous ae in which Sir Cay ‘is introduced 
horses. The polo scenein the latter will not easily be 
effaced from the minds of those who witnessed it. It 
= not be = ly spon however, that ae quick 

ttle grey an wn animuls were genuine polo ponies, 
all lent to Sir Augustus Harris by Sovcteen of a best 
e in the world. Tho military horses, too, in the 


tabele scene, were genuine ate oarere. They 
Royal Divorce. 


afterwards aoe ate pe called 
Apropos of this, the foreman of the tables 


es a funny incident. The actor, who was taking 
the peencipsl te in the piece, delivered a speech from 
the buck of a horse, named appropriately, Napoleon. 
Never having bestridden a horse before, he was natur- 
ely nervous. Napoleon, however, was a quiet horse, 
and for several nights all went well. Unf. 
one occasion, a few hours before the 
horee strained bimeelf, and it was deemed 


“Sebastian Zamba, Private Detective.” This 


thence to the stage; the horse, snorting, trotted off free, 
and the citain came down umidst the cheers of the 
audience. The footman, see'ng what had kppened. 
run like a hare to the street, and never showed his face in 
the theatre again until the piece had been removed, 
and the incident forgotten. “ For,” he adds, “if I had 
aor so, they would have killed me; torn me limb from 
mod, 


The only accident that has ever taken place with the 
horses that have been trained in the stables occurred in 
a piece named A Life of Pleasure, at Drury Lane. 
this play there was a chasm, which was jum bya 
beautiful horse named Kismet. The first night the 
horse cleared fully eighteen feet. A few nighta later, 
however, the scenery elipped aa his forefeet came down 
on it, and he fell into the chism, dislocating his 
shoulder. On the day before, this horse had been 
salued at a hundred guineas. 

The most successful piece with horses acting, that h e 
been put on the stage of recent years, is culled Over 
the Sticks, and has had a phenomenal run at the 
Oxford Music Hall. Aldjongh the stage is an excep- 
tionally small one, six horses come on at a gallop and 
jump a burd’e in the prettiest style. With the exception 
‘of the principal actor, the stable boys ure “ put up,” 
and every night they have a genuine race on their own 
account for the second place. : : 

Large numbers of midget ponies are trained and eent 
out from the Ruseell Street stables every year. Man 
of these have been supplied to men of the Tom Thum 
standard for every day use. When the grand panto- 
mime Cinderella was performed at Covent n 
Theatre no fewer than eighty-six ponies, all lesa than 
33in. in height, were in the stables. 

Tho original grandparents of the majority of these 
little animals were six black thorough-bred ponies that 
were shown at the Agricultural Show in Windeér Park. 
One of thcse was pevciaaed by the Queen for about 
150 guineas, while the others were bought for theatrical 


ses. 
P Great judgment has to be observed in taking the 
horses to the theatres. The strength of the stage must 
be carefully proved, and all steps, and doors, and 
corners made as easy as possible for the animals. 


Just Like a Woman. 


“TI po wish pore be ree to your ‘meals, 
William,” complained Mrs. Wiffles, as her husband 
opened his napkin. “I'm quite put out with you.” 

Mr. Wiffles winked softly at the potato he was eating 
and chuckled gently. 

“Out with it,” snapped his wife; “let’s hear what 
new kind of meanness you've thought of.” 

“It's a conundrum,’ said Mr. Wiffles, “about you. 
bal are you like a lampP” 

rs. Wifflea stopped the picce of meat half-way to 


her mouth, 

“There you go, William Wifiles,” she cried in an 
upper key, “and I knew it was something mean for well 
the neighbours know that little else it is that ever you 
say to one who slaves her life at home for you that you 
promised at the very iage altar to love honour and 
obey and with all my worldly goods I thee endow and 
me thinking it meant everything instead of only two 
dresses a fond and my last season’s cloak a fright but 
that’s wht marriage does opening the eyes of us poor 
timid females and marriage halter well they may 
call it or bridle either it's all the same thing 
about our necks and co mother said the very first time 
she came to visit us and you complaining every night 
and always leaving the railway time-tables about with 
the blue-pencil mark for mother to see when the train 
left so that her heart was well-nigh broke and oh yes 
you can sit thore Wiltivn Wiffles grinping like a 
Cheshire cheese but you well know that you drove poor 
dear mother off months before she had intended going 
and me with nobody in the world to sit down and have 
a cs little chat with ex the butcher boy and the 
milkman who have got so leave long before I finish 
and it’s all your fault for you understand or ought 
to that Iam a nervous delicate, creature needing quiet 
instead of your sitting there like a graven mummy 
refusing to tell me what the answer is when well you 
know I don’t care else why don’t you out with it and 
wero — am like a lamp William Wiffles P ” 

“It's use you got, put out so often,” lained 
Mr. Wiffles, read to dodge in case she dung anything. 

But Mrs. Wiflles only flowed on till bedtime, un- 
marred by a single comma, 


Hakp 10 Piease.—Superintendent: “What is the 
matter with you now? We have directed three addi- 
ae ae het ache ten nog t all the other 
a urb; “ Y—e—s; al 
little stations, too.” they stop 
emcee f-fececce 


Hee Revencr.—“ Why were 80 cross 
barb A ee tt nat dd nn 
couldn’ as ust 
body or buret. Just physical irritabili noes 


“Then why didn’t you scold the cook?” 
“Oh, I daren’t. 8 


baeex wen 


will be « Splendid 
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Millionaires as Poor Men. 


Ong Torts 1n a MINS AND ANOTHER ag 4 
WorkMAN IN AN IRoNFoUNDRY, 


Tr is easy to imagine what pleasure » Y man can 
find in playing at being rich, but it is rather a difficult 
matter to conceive how a rich man can derive any 
amusement from playing at being poor. Yet some of our 
richest and most aristocratic men habitually lay aside 
their wealth and indulge in this peculiar pastime. 

The present Lord Loveiace, who is enormous! 
wealthy, frequently leaves his jatial home to ee 
with a shovel like many a humble labouring man, and 
the nob e lord does not attempt to disguise the fact that 
manual labour of any and every kind @ great chumn 
forhim. He is never eo happy, nor go well, as when he 
is working with great beads of perspiration powing 
down his face and neck. . 

The Earl's elder brother, Viscount Oakbam, had even 
stronger inclinations towards ur. He was 

i with extraordinary strength and no work wa3 
ever hard enough to frighten him. From time to time, 
he would indulge in the severest labour he cuuld 
ones ually, he entirely abandoned his 

entually, he entirely abandon i ition as one 

of our richest rs and went to lee te the most 

humble way at Deptford, working in the ship-buildin» 

ards there until his death. like a common lahourer. 
is ideutity was, of course, kept a pemoand secret. 

A well-known City merchant, who, though perhaps 
not quite a millionaire, has a banking account of six 
very big figures for certain, makes it a rule of life to y70 
into Kent every hop-picking season and work in the 
fields as a common labourer. He done this for 
“eed years now, and in this way takes his annual 
holiday. Whether he is doing right is a question open 
to doubt, for he ir peaking 2 place belg'y should, in the 
proper course of things, occupie @ person in 
feel? needy circumstances. ital 

The wealthy p'oprietor of one of the most prosperous 
iron-foundries in the Midlands, passes from four to five 
months of every year working among his own men in 
hie let gia works, unknown to all save a few of 
the hi He is extremely popular with his fellow 
workmen, and considered one of the strongest men in 
the foundry. His popularity wae the cause of a rewark- 
able and humourous incident that occurred a year or two 
since. 

For some reason or other, a slight hitch occurred 
between the workmen and the manag-r, and increased 
in seriousness until it was agreed among the men to go 
on strike unless the manager would make the conces- 
sions demanded. 

The affair occurred during a time when the proprietor 
was mocking is the foundry, and he was deputed to 
interview manager to obtain the concession. 
Realising the humour of the situation, he readily con- 
sented to become the spokesman, and immediately 
demanded the concessions which were, it yoes without 
saying, immediately granted. Thus, his populwity 
increased tenfold, he now leads his workmen by the 
nose, and his ruling-upon every little thing that may 
occur, is stringently abided by. 

A certain member of the House of Lords has very 
pronounced ideas of generosity, and passes many weeks 
of each year in endeavouring to prompt this high virtue 
among the lower clusses. And his method is peculiar. 
He disguises himself in the character of a penniless 
loafer, and wanders in the poorest districts of Londux. 
seeking acts of charity and kindness for himself from 
those who appear least able to assist another. 

He will beg a pinch of tobucco from one, a_penny for 
a glass of milk from another, and so on. here his 
Pd pi are granted, or refused in a kindly manner, he 
finds out the name of his us friend and where 
a letter would find him, and the next day forwards to 
him anonymously a postal order for a pound, or perhaps 
two if the kindness shown was more than ordinary. 

In this way he soe with great credit to bimsclf, 
some thousands of pounds every and does a work 
both physically and morally x ‘Many philanthro- 
pists might follow his excellent cxample with advar- 


A well-known Welsh colliery proprietor is avothur 
gentleman who has proclivities er posing as a poor 
man. He leased one of his emal! mines to a syndicate 
some years ago, and conceived the idea of himeelf 
working in it as acommon miner. As he is very little 
known in the locality, his residences Lan te ndon 
and Norfolk. he had no difficulty to hide his identity, 
and whenever he found himeelf ing in size too 
Byndicate mine, ving on his earnings m lodgings none 
mine, living on his earnings in lodgings non 
too sumptuous until his figure was reduced. 


These millionaires become poor men temporarily 
fust for the fun of the thing or for the good it does them 
aod others. Mr. Pownceby-Smith, however, the 
‘American millionaire, gets stranded in London abso- 


lutely penniless, He doesn’t see any fun in it, aod has a 
most unhappy time altogether, as you will discover if 
you start the New Serial Story in P. W. next week. 


Hill te mow appearing serially in the ATHLETIO RECORD. 
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ead Double 
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SHORT STORIES. 


10eS, 


YOUR FRIEND JONES MAY BB A CROSSING SWEEPER OR A BURGLAR FOR ALL YOU KNOW. 


In many ways human natare is a puzzle; not exactly 
a mystery, for while you can explain a puzzle you cannot 
a mystery, or it remains one av longer. 

People of versatile talent are etil! more puzzling. 
There are many living instances, so:ue recently unearthed 
by P.W., where these end. wed and talented individuals 
have ted their natarul gifts to mean and base 
usages for which Nature never intended them. 

Some have led double lives to their own advantage, in 
some instances, and in a p»:fectly honourable way, 

ape. while on the other hand there are many whose 
adoption of the double-life has been direct+d to dis- 
honourable motives,on criminal bent intent. thus abusing 
and misapplying ia of nature, that, if properly used, 
would not bring life-long misery and trouble to their 


doors. 

The double life often bas its humourous side. 

In Richmond there was a crossing-saweeper who found 
@ good “ pitch” in the principal thoroughfure. He was 
a cripple, young, durk. 00d looking and polite. He 
became eventuully a well-known figure and a popular 
object of pity and philanthropy; in fact, the well- 
meaning latlies clnbbed together and mnude him a weekly 
allowance, besides doling out small pieces of silver to 
him throughout the week. 

Nearly everybody oe him something. for he had a 
sweet smile for everybody, und always w pleasant word 
for the ladies, young and old. 

Imagine the disuppointment of the latter when they 
heard that their beloved “ Dick“ had bought a village 
public with the proceeds of their benevolence, that he 
wasn’t a cripple at all, and that he wus a fair young 


Mine host who made his pile at sweeping crossings. 


man, and not dark, that he epeke and acted as a gentle- 
man, and that he was educated into the bargain. Dick 
hae since married one of his young benefuctreases. 

That is an interesting picture of double life supplied 
by rising young cemedian of the music halls, who 
among his professional brethren is known by one name 
and among his brother lawyer clerks in the daytime by 
another. is same young — bas just made a 
hit with a certain song, and his professional name is 
coming forward ;. but you can og sag the astonishment 
there will be in that office when oung gentlemun 
tells them all about the other life he San ton leading 
ang oy he gene tostops @anitiy, 

Here is an true stuge » There is a certain 
lady on the stage whe at ni me és Miss Jones, 
actress, and during the day Mrs. Brown, schoolmistress. 
An amateur of reputation, she accepted a. professional 
engagement to raise money to send her invalid husband 
on a sea voyage. But no relative or friend knew the 


She and ler husband succeeded in keeping it sacred 
to themselves only. Her mother and sister went one 
night to the theatre and afterwards told * Mrs. Brown ” 
what a capital actress was “Miss Jones.” To keep u 
the deception, for her husband's sake, she reed 
presents from admirers and letters by the score, for she 
was young and pretty.. 

But at last, being fortunate in securing the sum of 
money she wanted, namely, a hundred pounds, she ter- 

d her par agpe on the boards, and thus ended 
an exci pter ef her life. She then told her 
mother and sister that “ Miss Jones” was herself. 

Society would be much disturbed. and female hearts 
would flutter wildly, ifthe double life of the Honour- 
able Vory Link were to be revealed. This young aris- 
having lost allt his money at Monte Carlo two 
yeara ago, found it necessary to turn his hand to some- 
thing for a living. He had always been fond of stone 
earving, 80 one morning he ‘ up in work- 
man’s clothes and went in quest of work. He obtained 
oth And preceeded to carve a head with sueh evident 
skill that his employers found him & permanent place 


on their staff of carvers, With the money he thus earns 
he is able to put in occasional appearances at West-end 
drawing-rooms, and now and aguin may be found 


By day. By night. 
lounging at his club. He refuses day engagements 
for obvious reasons. Some day he wil be a wealthy 


man, and he may then enlighten his friends as to the 
double life he led in his hard-up days. 

Journalism, we regret to say, harbonts many a double 
life. Pressed for funds, perhaps a man or woman of 
keen intelligenco takes up a pen und writes an article or 
a story. gets it accepted. and probably follows this suc- 
cess with another, and so on; i it may happen that. 
owing to the position of the writer, it may be incumbent 
on him to ap ar above having “to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow,” and so he is in the eyes of his 
aristocratic friends a different person from what he 
really is, a double life which is common among the 
upper clusses, and of sufficient importance to remind 
you that it is built on the lines of hypocrisy. 

He or she muy in time draw large amounts from 
newspapers through being in a position to offer exclusive 
articles containing the doings of the world of fashion, 
information you can rely upon, but his or her friends 
whose doings have been recorded would never suspect 
who the informant was, and most likely would complui 
to the very person who had written about them, who 
in turn would sympathise greatly with the afflicted 
ones. 

There is a certain leading milliner’s establishment in 
Regent Street, the design department of which was 
until recently managed ay © bedy who lived a daring 
double life. Quietly she © & correspondent to a 
ladies’ fashion journal, contributing weekly the ordinary 
fashion “ Letter.” 

Every new fashion decided upon by the firm for 
adoption, or every new design for a costume or hat that 
was submitted was at once included in the “ Letter,’ 
and this so annoyed the principals that they wrote the 
editor demanding to know the name of the contributor. 
Of course, it was not given. 

The journal earned such a name for its smart 
“ Letter,” that it was quoted here and there and every- 
where and the circulation went up. The youny lady 


assumed the most innocent and calm demeanour in 


The young aristocrat who spent his days at carving stone 


the work-rooms, and seemingly could not possibly 
betray the confidence which was placed in her by her 
employers, 


, But she was found out in the end and saffered the 
ignominy of summary dismissal, She was offered a 
berth on the staff of the paper she had helped to make, 
vut there being now no exclusive mutter to put in her 
* Letter,” she failed to steal her usual march on other 
fashion writers and so her dress articles fell short of 
interest, and in a little while she was obliged to take her 
pen elsewhere. 

That is a form of double life that does not pay. It 
may be successful for a short time, but its “ excellence ” 
soon withers, 

A few years ago you might have seen a decrepit, 
ragged old man standing about opposite Canuon Street 
Station selling matches. He bad all the appearance of 
poverty, and was often seen crying. His symputhisers 


were one ay staggered to hear that their old friend 
was a man of stability owning several houses in the Old 
Kent Road. He was absolute an old fraud, and he 


soon shifted his quarters. 

For advanced knavery the double life of the convict 
Keune is hard to beat. After coming out of prison he 
made himself up as a clergyman of the Established 
Church, forging his ordination and university 
papers. 

An excellent preacher, a charming man in every way, 
a brilliant conversationalist, he represented himself as 
a convert from Catholicism, and wormed his way rapidly 
into people’s favour. He led this false life five years, 
when at length he was trapped by the police. He wasa 
noted criminal, and even while he was a “ reverend” he 
burgled. 

Sad to record, but during the rascal’s “ ministry,” he 
fell in love with a pretty girl and married her, thus 
rendering her future life a blank. 

The recent case of “Sir Granville Temple ” is another 


~~ 


The charming preacher earning his living. 


er a the criminal » Nigh This ery! married 
some t! r gir separate parts @ worl 
these dilated women being under the impression at os 
time that they were entitled to “My y.” Their 
“ distingui ” husband turned out to be only the son 
of a workhouse master, and a runaway private soldier. 
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“LOST—A MILLIONAIRE,” is the title 
of a New Serial Story which starts in the 
Double Summer Number of “ P.W.” 
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THE FAVOURITE MAGAZINE IS 


? ° 
Pearson’s Magazine 
Five latge Editions have already been printed of the July Number 
pen 2s coco demand. Be sure and get a copy of the 
The Best Magazine for 6d. A Work of Art for 64, 


.* Pearson's Magazine has never lost a reader. ,+ 


A Prize for Ladies who Shop. 


We are all of us in these days epecialists in some subject 
or al ay it is the Emre pai of ho editor of P.W. to 
et together as valu: ips on those various subjects 
23 will be likely to A of interest to his readers. 

Take Shopping, for example, in all its branchos. I feel 
sure that the majority of my Iady readers have, by experi- 
ence, secured one or two useful pieces of knowledge while 
out shopping, and if they will impart this knowledgo in as 
few words as ble, not in any case to exceed fifty, let 
them send their attempt in an envolope addressed to the 
“ SHoprixa Eprror,” 17 & 18 Henrietta London, W.C. 

To the sender of the most interesting tip. a cheque for 
one guinea will be awarded. Closes on Tuesday, August 2nd. 

Another guinea will be given to the reader for the best 
tips on Entertaining Guests. Closes Monday, Aucust Sth, 


(Purchase this week’s HOME NOTES, and learn “ How to Give a Garden Party.” i teems with practical suggestions. 
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YOU SHOLLD GROW BRAMBLES. 


The Profits You @an Make in 
The Blackberry Business. 


p 


Ir not quite so profitable as mushroom growing, the 
cultivation of brambles brings in a golden harvest every 
autumn to those who devote a portion of their gardena 
to the berry-beuring briars. 

Cultivated blackberries are r, possessed of a finer 
flavour thun the wild sorts, and have the additions) 
advantage of being ready a month ahead of the others, 
while the season is longer by some weeka. 

“s ney are absolutely no trouble,” said a ludy grower 
to P.W. They “tuke care of themselves, and will 
thrive wonderfully in a corner, where no profitable thing 
can be induced to grow. Before I turned my attention 
to blackberry growing that corner was a riot of ‘thistlesa 
and noxious weeds, but I look upon it at present as the 
most remunerative portion of my garden. 

“A little trimming in the spring, clearing unhealthy 
flower-buds in the early summer, and pruning when the 
last berries have been gathered, is all the care they 
receive. I must not forget to say that I net the bushes 
over when the berries are forming to protect them from 
the birds. Tits and robins play havoc with the ri 
fruit if left unguarded, yet they seem to leave the wild 
berries alone. 

“I encourage the brambles to trail over my walls, 
they grow right up to the kitchen-door, and the back- 
yard is a veritable mass of prickly bushes. Beautiful 
they look in the autumn when the leaves show all 
vanieties of tints from buff to the rosiest crimeon, and 
every bough groans with its luscious load of parple berries, 

“Tn some p rte of the country where the wild berries 
are naturally fine, the advantage of bramble cultivation 
might not great, though the earlicr date should 
account for something. carefully pruned bushes being 


nearly a month in advance of the wild varietics, Early |' 


blackberries alwave command a big price; besides, the 
extra size attracts attention, even with a market over- 


supplied. 

a this district (Yorkshire), the brambles in a wild 
state bear indifferently. There are brambles everywhere, 
but only in wey ion seasons is it possible to secure a 
octane supply of really fine fruit. I can sell every 

‘y, no matter how mas the crop, and’ I am 
seriously thinking of discarding raspberries for 
brambles. , 

nee strawberries, I do not think anything 
oan be more delicious than blackberries. Idispatch my 
finest corte to a gentleman who uses them as table fruit, 
and his guests are invariably loud in their praises. The 
exceptional size and delicious flavour meet with the 
high approbation of even fastidious subjects. 

“ Of course wild fruits are too meagre in appearance 
and very often. too discoloured for table purposes. 
Even for jama and jellies the results are not nearly so 
good as when large cultivated berries are used. 

“I would-adviee those who have a back yard or a 
garden to give brambles the odd corners. The little 
attention required in looking after unhealthy shoots 
and flower buds, and the summer trouble of netting, 
will more than repay the grower when<he sees the rich 
crop of berries awaiting the gathering. 

“Really good bushes should be chosen, and great 
reaulta must not be expected tho first two seasons, 
Seriously studied, I believe blackberries could be made 
as profitable as strawberries, Years and years of careful 
cultivation would produce fruit of exquisite flavour and 
huge size. It is astonishing nobody should think of the 
brambles, ior I have yet to diecover the person with o 
dislike for blackberry pie and jelly.” 


———» fe 
Result of Triangle Competition. 


*s Yours——’’ 


Tue habits of people in signing letters are. receiving 
some uttention, and interesting conclusions are drawn 
from a study of the different ways writers subscribe 
themselves. 

The curt “ Yours” and “ Yours faithfully” are found 
not only in business letters, but in personal notes as 
well, for there aro plenty of correspondents who don't 
believe in gush, an who think that “ Yours traly” or 
“ faithfully” or “sincerely” means about all they wish 
to convey. 

Gopoeed to these sensible and eseentially practical 
persons is that class of writers, made up usually of young 
and enthusiastic individuals, as a rule of the gentle sex, 
who throw words about as carelessly on paper as they 
do in conversation. . . 

The use of the word “love” by such people isa dis- 
tressing sign of emotional weakness, of carelessne3s, or 
of insincerity, and possibly arises from the eame impulse 
that prompts women to kiss each other indie- 
bana 

One girl has taken her own stand in the matter, and, 
at the r sk of being considered “cold” she sticke to it. 

In her childhood she was taught to sign ‘ Affec- 
tionately yours” to her far-away great-aunts and 
second cousins, some of whom she had never seen, but 
all of whom she tried to like because of the claims of 
kindred, and the word “affectionat-ly "came to mean 
to her nothing at all except polite and necessary fiction. 

she signs “affectionately to people she ia sup- 
posed to be conventionally fond of, and when she saya 
anything more she means it. She thoroughly approves 
of “ Cordially yours,” and this, by-the-way, is seen more 
and more frequently now in notes between acquaintances 
who are on distinctly friendly or cordial terms. 

After all, “ Your friend,” when it can be used truth- 
fully, is a simple and satisfactory way of ending friendly 
letters. Some people have the habit of not prefacing 
their names with any eet form of words at the end of 
letters, They stop when thes get through, and write 
their signatures without any frills. 


fo 


We'nr Mane or Dust, You Know.—He: “I could 
kiss the dust you walk on.” 

She: “ What’s the matter with the dust that does 
the walking?” 

ef 

He’p BEEN THERE Berore.—Little Ethel : “I wonder 
why Adam and Eve had such an awful time just because 
they ate one little apple ” 

obnny (reflectively): “ P’rhaps it wasn’t ripe.” 


a he — 


Ir Taxes Two To Make a Quarret.—Mrs. Prim: 
“It doesn’t do any good. my dear, to get angry and use 
such language at your razor.” 
gene Prim : “I know it doesn't; but it lost its temper 

t ! oo 
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ALL ABOUT YOUR WATCH 


Some Facts Asour Trmerisces Waica Maxy 
Persons aRB Nor Awakn or. 


Oren your watch and look at the wheels, springs and 
screws, each an in lispensable part of the whole wonder. 
ful merhine Hopioe she al i wheel as it tlies 
to and fro unceasin: y and night, year in and year 
out. This woudeeial little wating is the remite of 
hundreds of years of study and experiment. 

The watch carried by the a’ man is composed of 
ninety-eight pieces, and ite man’ ure embraces more 
than 2,000 distinct and separate Ps are Some of 
the smallest screws are so minute the unaided eye 
cannot distinguish them from steel filings or specks of 
dirt. 


Under a powerful magnif ying glass a perfect screw is 
revealed. ithe slit at the head ie one-fiftieth of an inch 
wide. It takes 308,000 of these screws to weigh it 
pound, and a pound is worth £317. 

The hairspring is a strip of the finest steel, about nine 
and one-half inches long, one-hundredth of an inch wide, 
one-four-hundredth of an inch thick. It is coiled up in 
spiral form and finely tempered. 

The process of tempering these springs was lony 1.<)d 
aa a eecret by the few fortunate ones easing it, and 
even now it 13 non peberaly known. Their manufacture 
requires great skill and care. 

The strip is gauged to one-fifth of an inch, but no 
measuring instrument has as yet been devise] 
capable of fine enough to determine before. 
hand by the size of the strip what the strength of the 
finished spring will be. 

A one-tive-hundredth part of an inch difference in the 
thickness .of the strip makes a difference in the runnin:: 
of a watch of about six minutes per hour. 

The value of these springs when finished and placed 
in watches is enormous in jon to the material 
from which they are made. ton of stee} made up into 
hair springs when in watches ia worth more than twelvo 
ost one-half times the value of the same weight in pyre 

‘old. 
. Hair-spring wire weighs one-twentieth of a grain to 
the inch. e mile of wire weighs less than half 2 
pound. The balance i five vibrations every second, 
300 every minute, 18, every hour, 432,000 every dav. 
and 157,680,000 every year. - 

At each vibration it rotates about one and one-fourt!, 
times, which makes 197,100,000 revolutions every year. 
_ for illustration, a locomotive with six-foot driving 
wheels. 

Let its wheels be ron until they have given the 
same number of revolutions that a watch does in a yeur, 
and they will have covered a distance equal to twenty- 
eight complete circuits of the earth. 

All this a watch does without other attention than 


winding once every twenty-four hours. 
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Second Conundrum Competition 


FIRST PRIZE: £26 in Bank Notes. 
SECOND PRIZE: Any Bicycle (multicycles excepted), fitted with Dunlop 
tyres, selected from the catalogue of the Ariel Cycle Company, Limited. 
And 10 Prizes of One Pound Each. 


Below you will find five conundrums. 
consider to be the solution. 


the next, and so on. 


no one sends in a completely correct list, 


Write on the dotted lines under cach what you 

ha Wine he bitin bie ot aed a, Tae ee 
S a * en the publi we te! e 

hy ere will go to the reader who tends in ie 


e correct list, the second prize to 
or if two or more readers tie, the Editor wili 


award the prizes to those who are most nearly correct, or otherwise, at his discretion. 


a1. Why is a quiet conscience like a fit of indigestion ? 
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23. Why are the blind the most compassionate of people ? 
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24. Why is a Damascus blade like a good-natured man ? 
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ag. Why does true friendship resemble phosphorus ? 
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aa. What Is that which never asks questions, yet requires matly answers? 


SASS 
HOW TO WI). 


oo 


If you do not know 
a yourself, 
keep asking cvery 
person you meet. 


SOMEBODY 
MUST 
KNOW. 


rer 


tb eenceccce 


ee — ———————— 


Name.., 000 Coe tee BOR CER OCOCDEDES C00 cee cee necacesesoooode 


s 


Address 


List No. &. 
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PIOK-ME-UP is not a shell, although you may explode over it. 


WEEK ENDING 
JuLy 30, 1898. 


—— 


Dext week we shall start the great Dew Serial Story, “LOST—A MILLIONA'RE.” 


~The Strange Case of “The Tintern Abbey.” 


NEXT WEEK: 
“LOSsST— 


A MILLIONAIRE.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
DoveraiLine THE Pirczs. 


iy Lewis felt surprise at Hotham’s statement he did not 
show it. He merely said : F 

“Perhaps you sro 3 pa about tho ship, and I am right 
about the man. Would you mind telling mo exactly what 
happened to you from the collision down to to-day ?’ 

“ an tell you with pleasure,” eaid Hotham, and for the 
second time that afternoun he began to recount his adven- 
ture on the steamer into which he fell. On his coming to 
the episode of the Captain’s call for “ orders” at Lisbon, Siz 
George interposed and said : 

“Tt is as clear as daylight what he was up to thore. 
He must have cabled home an account of the collision, 
probably in cipher, with the fact of an officer of the 
Tintern Abbey being on board. What occurred subsequently 
was done by collusion with the owners, and we must have 
them as acccssorirs,. The hatched that afternoon by 
cable between Lisbon and London, Mr. Lewis, entails the 


capital charge.” : , . 

“Tho plot was nothing less than to cast away the ship 
and get every soul on of her, barring the Captain, 
silenced with @ prod from a Moorish knife,” continued 
Hotham. ‘“ When the in saw that I had come on deck 
during his absence on , he camo forward, and after 
congratulating me in ao horribly creepy way on my 
‘recovery, he asked me to step down to tho cuddy. Con- 
sidering that I had just overheard him order the mate to 
weigh anchor without any sign of an intention to put me 
ashore, my feelings were o mixture of indignation and 
curiosity, and thinking that I might serve myself best b; 
yielding to the latter rather than to the former I consen 
to go below. I am sorry now that I did eo, for it is just 

ble that if I had appealed to the crew with sufficient 
inducements, I might have Fy enough of them to back me 
in a forcible attempt to land. All on board, like the mate, 
over whom he seemed to hold some mysterivus influence, 
wore scared of him individually, but there may bave beon a 
chanco that they would have braved him in a body. 

“However, in my ignoranco of what threatened, I let the 
chance slip, and it never came again. With the assistance 
of the black steward I to get below to the little 
saloon, whither the Captain had preceded me, and saw him 
opuning one of several Hotties of port which he had brought 
back with him from the city. 

“<The wine ofthe country, mister; wo must have a glass 
together to wot tho news,’ he said, in the hateful tone, half 
encering and half genial, that was one of his specialities, 

“Tam certainly not going to drink with you till you have 
explained your conduct,’ I eaid. ‘You promised to bring 
asurgeon to take the responsibi.ity of landing me, ani now 
you ure getting the anchor up. What is the meaning of all 
this? What is the news you allude to?’ 

“And now mark the devilish cunning of the brute. Ho 
knew that my chief anxiety was for the eafety of my ship, 
and his sole object being to pacify me for the moment, that 
was the card heplayed. He told me that he had cabled for 
information, and that the reply ‘stated that the Tintern Abbey 
had been signalled passing Scilly a few hours after the 
Collision, all well. 

“He promised to put me ashore at Gibraltar within 
twenty-four hours, his ‘orders’ having directed him to that 
Port with all s ; and he alleged, as his reason for not 
waiting to land me in the morning at Lisbon, the fact that 
I should be able to catch the homeward-bound P, and O. 
mail-boat at ‘ Gib,’ and thus get to Bngland moro y 

- and comfortably, He wound up by confessing that he ha 


Abbey had been much damaged, so that in that event he 
might make another attempt to square moe. 
_ “I think that it was this spurious confession, with ite 
implied frankness, that principally lulled me, as I have no 
doubt was his intention, into a sense of false security—that 
and the lying news of the Tintern’s safety combined. At 
any rate, what with the t of leaving the Jasper Gate 
on the morrow, and the pereng- ot the dread of a 
disaster that had oppressed me, I was so elated that I fell 
into his trap, and with some idiotic remark about ‘ all’s well 
that ends well’ drained tho wine that he proffered. I 
ee aa goon ad set the ert oa Ho the han 
was drugged, and drugged ly; but the know 
came too late. I have a fevollection of trying to apes 
and of struggling vainly to my feet only to fall back help- 
less, Then my senses left me, and I knew no more. 

“When I came to myself I was lying in the cabin which I 
had ocenpied, and I saw at once that something was very 
Wrong with the steamer. She was not moviny, and she was 
canted over at an angle that brought the cabin window 
almost down to sea level, Ono glance told mo that the 
ship was hard and fast on a reef a couple of cables length 
from the rocky shore of a bay out of which she must have 


been steaming when she came to . I could make 
ee ghia $ it was no coast that I had ever seen 


“My kneo was, if anything, more useless and painful 
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than whon I was at Lisbon, but with some trouble I 
managed to reach the cabin door, only to find it, as I had 
half oxpected, locked onthe outside. I dragged myself back 
to the bunk, but had no. for further reflection before 
there was a sound of shouting and stamping on deck, 
mingled with one or two dropping shots that seemed too 
distant to have been fired on board. A brief interval of 
silence followed, and then there was raised such a pande- 
monium of shrieks and 8, of flying footsteps and 
fi :rce cries of “ Allah!” as I never ex to hear on the 
high ceas at the end of the ninvteenth century. Tho only 
conclusion I could come to—and it proved correct— 
was that wo had gone ashore on the wild coast of Morocco, 
somewhere west of theStraits on Gibraltar, andtbat the vessel 
was being looted and the crew murdered by the wrecking 
descendants of the old Moorish pirates who infest thoso 


parts. 

“ Before long the shrieks and groans and tell-talo splashes 
ceased, and ! heard the wretches running about the ship in 
search of plunder. I gave myself up for lost, and prepared 
for the moment when the cabin door should be burst in. It 
came quickly enough, and with it the providential 
circumstance that accounts for my being here to-day. The 
first of the ferocious ruffians who crowded in upon me, 
dripping knives in hand, was Tippoo, the Lascar seaman 
whose life I saved off Malta scven years ago, when I was on 
the Indian line. Ho recognised me at onve, and from that 
moment I was safe. As eoon as the Moors had gutted the 
mip and set fire to her, they took me ashore to their village 

tended me as carefully as I could wish. It wns several 
weeks before my leg allowed me to travel, but when I was 
well enough I was escorted to within a few miles of Tangier, 
whence I came home at the first opportunity. 

“You are wondering why I did not announce my safety 
by telegram as soon as I reached civilisation. My reason 
was that if the news of my survival had preceded me tho 
Captain would have been warned in time to make his 
escape. The murder of the crew and the looting of the 
ship wero entirely instigated by him as a further 
development of his original determination to at all hazards 
suppress my identification of him. His influence with the 
crew not being quite eirony enough to admit of his 
murdering me fa, board, and in view of the appalling 
catastropho of which ho must have heard at Lisbon, ho 
evidently conceived the idea of silencing the crew as well 
as. myself by the mcy of the wreckers. Tippoo, in 
a confidence which I need hardJy respect, gave me full 
particulars; snd us ho is a person of importance in the 


mongrel band, I have no reason to doubt him. 
“On the morning of what must have been the second day 
after the call at Lisbon the steamer arrived in the bay, 


and the Captain landed in his dinghy, ostensibly to buy 
dates, but in reality to fix things up with the Sheikh. The 
Captain was an old acquaintance of the Sheikh’s, Tippoo 
said, and it was supposed that they had been up to the 
game game together, probably with an eye to robbing the 
underwriters, many yours ago. The Sheikh consented to 
knock the crew on the head, and obliterato all traces of the 
steamer, in consideration of having the run of the curgo. 
On leaving the bay the Captain was to run the ship on 
the reef, and then, after returning to the shore under the 
pretext of seeking assistance, was to sneak off along the 
coast to Salee, whence a native craft, belonging to tho 
Sheikh’s brother would take him across to France or Spain. 
In the meanwhile <_< would '. out the rest 
of the programme. eo bargain was in every 

Noalae, ex as to my preservation, and I havo no 

nbt that the Captain has long ago turned up in England 
with on artfully concocted yarn calculated to deceive 
the underwriters. It was in order to catch him napping 
before he gets wind of my return that I came back to 
England socretly.” 

“ And a very sensible precaution too, air,” said Lewis as 
the narrative came toaclose. “All you have to do is to 

ly, on a sworn information, for warrants against the 
ap in and owners of the Jasper Gate.” 

‘he othora looked at the detective in somo surprise. 
Thero was no note of chagrin in his voice—rather a hint of 
covert satisfaction—and he spoke as though he had clean 
forgotten that he had ever put forward an entirely different 
accusation of his own. 

“ But: how about the Ludovic, and your man Creyko ? * 
eaid Sir Goorge. 

“ We had better say no more about him, sir, till you have 
got your man in custody,” was the reply, demurely given. 
oe | ou have ly taken steps?” 

“My gon id has gone up into the City to hunt a 
ead aonag eR ogre tg gee “It is too late to do m 

night, but he would be able to the name of the 
Jasper Gate’s owners at and the lies—whatover they 
were—the told as to the manner of her losa. Ah! 


ection. The price 


be one penny, as 


NEXT WEEK: 
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registry. You wore either mistaken, Charlie, or ho had a 
false namo eg e in on pur, to deceive you—befora he 
decided on his final plan. ithout the right name of the 
ship we havo no means of tracing the Captain—unless you 
chance to meet in the street.” 

Sir George and Hotham turned with ono accord to 
Lewis who had listened to the announcement without any 
show of surprise. 

“ Does this fall in with your theory ?” asked tho baronet 
eagerly, : 

“To tho very letter,” was tho reply. “It is what I 
expected. All tho time Mr. Hotham was telling his story I 
felt peity suro that his Captain and mino were one and tho 
same, and that as this gentleman -saysa both tho ehip and 
the skipper were put under aliases. What sort of a man 
was he to Jook at, sir?” 

“ A great fat follow, with a broad fleshy face and a veice like 
a foghorn, but stculthy in his movements,” suid Hotham. 

“Then there is no doubt about it,” caid Lewis, producing 
the press citting’of the narrative, as reported by the Captain, 
of the loss of the Ludovic, “I am not eo well up in those 
parts as I ought to be, but I imagine there would have been 
no difficulty in tho Captain gett ng to the placo where tho 
Ludovic was wrecked in time to give colour to his story. 
‘The Moorish vessel that was said to have picked him up at 
sea in reality ran him across from the coast of Morocco and 
landed him at Marseilles as though freshly rescued. That 

is what I make of it, if the dates fit.” 

“They do,” said Hothim. “The steamer I know as tho 
Jasper Gite was destroyed near Salew in Morovco on tho 
21st of December. If Creyke left in the native vossel tho 
same day, he would have reached Marseilles about the timo 
mentioned in that roport.” 

“ But what put youon to the Ludovic, not knowing any- 
thing of all this Moorish business ?” said Sir George. “Do 
you mean to say that if Mr. Hotham had never returned 
weshould still have beon able to bring these matters home 
to Creyke? ” 

“Not the last and greatest one,” replied Lewis; “but I 
think we could have fixed the responsibility for the collision, 
and perhaps suspicion of foul] play towards Mr. Hotham, and 
the crew would ee been raised afterwards. 

“Before I oxplain my discovery let me ask: sinco Mr. 
Hotham’s return, do your facts and particulars, a3 given mo 
yesterday, stand ihchanged re 

* All but one,” replied Sir Sorte. “ Sergison must havo 
been mistaken in tho sizo and build of the colliding steamer. 
Mr. Hotham says cho was a wrotched old tramp, with two 
sed masts and a white ring round her funnel, whilo wo 

ave been under the impression all along that she was a 
large three-masted steamer of 3,000 tons, with a black 
funnel.” 

“That discrepancy of size and build is tho root of tho 
whole affair, so far as my discoveries are concerned,” said 
the detective. “‘ After you left me yesterday 1 turned the 
thing about every way, and on the facts furnished could 
not see my way to any possiblo sort of start. That being 
so, my attention—it was hardly suspicion at first—was 
drawn to the facts themselves and to their source, with tho 
result that before I went to bed last night I was in a posi- 
tion to prove a direct connection between Sergison and tho 
Captain of the Ludovic. Your third officer, smart as he 
thinks himself, may thank his stars that you camo to mo 
when you did; for if he isn’t careful he'll be lying twenty 
fect down a dry woll in Kent, with a few sacks of quicklimo 
on top of him, to-morrow night. He took on a tall job—too 
tall for his powers, poor devil—when ho started to blackmail 
Creyke Brothers.” 

“Phew!” whistled young Copestake. “I follow it 
now. Ho saw the Ludovic’s namo at the time of the colli- 
sion, and gave a wrong description so that he might bleed 
the owners!” 

“That was the game,” said Lewis. “I gather that he’s 
been milking the elder brother too freely, and that when 
he turned his attention to the other one they decided to 
oe ee away. I think it will be found that tho Captain 

been pretending to dodgo him with the: object of luring 
him to some convenicnt spot, and that having failed, ho 
invited him down to his cottage. If it hadn't. been 
for a chance policeman, Sergison’s hash would have been 
sottled last night in the East-end.” And the detective 
went on to detail Tanfield’s re; and his own experiences 
at Swanscombe, together with certain investigations made 
en route thither, which showed that the Ludovic and her 


cargo been ly 
having been taken out after the Lisbon call. 

“And now what would you wish, Sir George 
cluded. “I hard): 
touched , ou, ke being the 
mailed. If I were in your p I 
let him tako his punishment by paying that call at Baltic 
Cottage to-morrow night.” 

e 


At eight o'clock on the following evening there was a 
knook at the door of Baltio Swanscombe—a bold... 
free-handed knock, as of one sure of his errand, if not of his 


will be crammed from cover to cover with goed 
usual. 
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welcomo. Two men wero sitting in the left-hand parlour, 
rand one of them remarked in a low tone to bis companion 
that the visitur coutd not be more imperious if he had 
called for the Queen’s taxes. They sat still, however, 
without making any movement to rise and open the front 


door. 

That office was performed by a third pore. who had 
been waiting in the prasage, apparently for the purpose; 
for he admitted the new arrival without asking any 
questions. It was only when bo had ted the way into the 
untenanted room on the right that he said, in a tone more 


of assertion than of inquiry: “Mr. Sergison, is it 
* moth” 
“Yes; where’s Creyke?” replied the visitor. He 


man, with a good deal of swagger. 
tm gid was the answer; “he is 


was a smartly 
“He can't see you 


indisposed. I am. depu to attend to you in place of 
him.” 
“Oh, come! That won’t do at all,” Sergison began to 


fumo and eplutter. “I ain’t going to be put off that way. 
Just tell the Captain I must see him. H- knows very well 
my business can’t be done through a third party, and he’s 
the last one to want to do it that way himself. It’s 
only a try-on for delay, and he’s been dodging me long 
enough.” 

“ Yowll have to come to terms with me, or not at all,” 
replicd the other. “I can assure you I am quite as we 
ablo to treat as the Captain, and equally well posted—in the 
Tintern Abbey affair.” : 

“Who tho devil are you, sir?” blustered Sergison, & 
shade of alarm nevertheloss showing itself on his flushed 
features. 

“ My name is Lewis,” replied the other. “Ido not suppose 
that you have ever heard of me beforo.” 

“Well Mr. Lewis, just you go and tell your that I 
don’t budge from here till I've seen him,” sai ison, 
roughly. “This isa job that can only be settled by the 
interested parties. If he’s fool enough to blab about his 
part of it, I ain't going to do ditto about mine.” 

Lewis affected to consider for a moment—then to waver 
and give way. “Perhaps you are right,” he said. “ After 
all, thero is nothing tike seeing the interested parties in a 
case of this kind. Step this way, please.” And crossing 
the narrow passage he opened the docr of the opposite 
room. 

“Mr. Sergison insists on sceing you,” he announced, as 
the visitor swaggered after, to find himeelf in the presence 
of two men sitting one on either side of Captain Creyko’s 
fireplace. They rose at his entrance. One was Sir George 
Copestake, and the other Charles Hotham. The collapse 
of the blackmailer and unfaithful servant was sudden and 
complete. At the pighs of the brother officer whom he 
believed to be dead he reeled against the doorpost, and 
would have fallen, had not Lewis canght him by the collar 
and pushed him into a chair. Neither Sir George or 
Hotham spoke; they only eyed him with stern contempt, as 
they left the room, and the house, together. 

“ But where is Creyke?” stammered the wretched man 
when he wus alone with the detective. 

“In the room over thia, with a bullet throngh his brain,” 
was the reply. * He shot himself this afternoon to avoid 
capture by the police on a charge of murdering his crew and 
‘planning to murder you. But the elder brother is in custody 
as an accessory, and it will go hard with him. You have 
becn playing with edged tools, my friend ; the end of such 
ventures is sure and swift.” 


Tar Enp. 
a 
‘Eh? Who Said——?” 


Amone the stories of extraordinary coincidences, not 
the least curious is the history of a letter. A short 
time agoan English lady wished to write to a friend in 
America whose address she did not know. 

The only means she bad of procuring the address was 
to write toa mutual friend, who also lived in America. 
This she sccordingly did, and the letter was duly 
dispatched... The ahip which carried it was wrecked, and 
the mails for a time lost. ; 

They were eventually recovered and brought back to 
England, the letters, now much damaged by sea water, 
being returned through the Dead Letter to the 
senders. The letter in question was sent back to the 
i who naturully examined it minutely. 

'o her surprise she found that another letter had 
become closely stuck to it. Holding up the missive to 
the liyht, she deciphered the address on the one which 
stuck to her own, 

It was a letter addressed to the friend to whom she 
wished to write, and to discever whose whereabouts her 
own letter had been dispatched. Her letter thus 
literally brought back its own answer. , 


—— 


CHILDREN are, after all, your true impressionists, 
with ungimmed perspicacity in taking ori views of 
things. Small and hungry Julia climbed to her seat at 
the tea-table the other evening and exclaimed in most 
gager, delighted, caressing tones : 

_ “Oh, jelly! We are going to have jelly—I just love 
jelly—but, mamma, what makes it so nervous!” 
: 

“On, misery!" cried the editor. 

“* What's the matter now?” ‘ 

“I just threw a poet ont of the window ; and his wife, 
who was waiting for him below, hus presented one of oun 
insurance coupons at the cashier's desk. He had it on 
him! Asother £100 goue, when ten abilli 
hare bonght not only his poem but his everlasting 
gratitude.” 


A begat suppleme ent, entitled ‘ of. Eden,” Hinestras' 
as the delicate Gisteion thie onal pale uae 
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The Safest Place. 


Durine the training of militia in an Ayrshire town 8 
company were ordered off for ball-firing. The comp: ny 
inetnded a man named Macphee, for bis sim- 
plicity, who was singled out as a “ marker.” . 

Before the firmg begau the sergeant took up his 
glasses to eee if all were ready, when, to his horror, he 
saw Jock coolly standing in front of the target. Think- 
ing the man insane, the sergeant at once hastened to 
the resone. In an authoritutive voice he demanded the 
Prete of such reckless conduct, and branded Jock as 
a fool. 

“T'm no sich a fool as you think,” retorted Jock; “1 
ken the safest place weel eneuch. I ance marked for 
your company afore.” 


ni 9 


Tree Daubing in India. 


One of the mysteries of the great Indian continent 
is tree daubing. Everything is going on smoothly in 
some peaceful district where the natives live lives and 
think things of which the residen' E have not 
the remotest conception. Suddenly it is noticed that 
aa every tree in the place has been smeared or 

u 


No one knows who did it, no one saw the hand. no 
one knows when the silent, patient dauber worked. 
On every hand it stares you in the face—a sign. Of 
what ? “No man knows, or, if any of the natives know, 
none will tell. Europeans recall the mutiny. and the 
silent distribution of seemingly harmless tokens that 
preceded the Indian Mutiny. ws 

But again and again tree daubing haa broken ont, 
and nothicg dreadful has followed. The Calcutta papers 
report that 90 per cent. of the trees in the district of 
Philibit have been daubed in thie mysterious way. 
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Don’t Ride Your Bike in a 
Thunder-Storm. 


A GREAT deal of nonsense has recently been published 
to the effect that a man mounted on a bicycle is per- 
fectly sufe in a thunder-storm, because he is supposed 
to be insulated from the earth by the rubber tyres of 
his machine. As u mutter of fact, the tyres are usually 
covered with a film of water from the rainfall, and they 
are not to be rel'ed upon as adequate protection against 
the lightning-stroke. 

The fallacy of this reasoning is shown by the fact 
that more than one case has happened in which a 
bicyclist has been instantly killed while hurrying home 
on his machine. In one instinee, the cap, shirt, and 
coat of the r.der were torn to shreds, and his chest was 
severely burnt. 

The safest thing a bicyclist, as well aa a pedestrian 
can do during a tiencler'elenat, is to seek the shelter of 
some building with doors and windows closed. 
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Popular Stones for Engagement 
Rings. 


“ Ir you would like to see stars,” said the jewel 
as he flashed a trayful of diamonds and sapphires 
La P.W.'s eyes, “look at these drops of crystal 

They were well worth scrutiny. 

“These are all engagement rings,” he continued, 
picking up a handful of the baubles and fitting them in 
rainbow rows on the little finger of each hand. 

“The solitaire diamond is aa popular as ever, but 
elaborate designs and coloured stones are also popular. 
At one time no girl would have felt properly engayed 
unless the vows were sealed with a solitaire diamond. 
Now she expects diamonds as a itaming, 3 
' “This ‘ring,” picking up o hoop of alternate rubies 
and diamonds, with a great pearl in the centre, “ was 
designed by the young woman herself. It symbolises 
the birth months of the couples and the month in which 
the engagement was entered into. Choosing stones for 
months is a fad nowadays. That's why all girls should 
become engaged in July—the month of the ruby.” 
“What are the most popwiar stones for engagement 


ri P ” 

“Rubies and diamonds. Sapphires had first place 
last year, but they are not as popular as they were 
before the revival of the emerald. Opals are used for 
engagement rings occasionally in spite of the supersti- 
tion associated with them, for girls are growing ve 
matter of fact. Pearls mean tears, and, however beauti- 
fal, are considered a bad omen for the bride-to-be.” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On account of the August Bank Holiday, all the follow- 
ing papers will be on sale on Friday, July 29th, 
‘* Pearson’s bsegie dated August 6th, 
** Short ** dated August 6th. 
. Home Notes,” dated August 6th. 


ar s Magazine,” for August. 
“‘ ieobel’s. Dressmaking at-Home,” f 
“*Home Cookery,” “pay eniiors ial 
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People Who Will Watch You 
Drown. 


A ATRANGE antipathy ortce prevailed to 


7 a rescuin 
drowning man, the idea being that the person inte 
wouid, sooner or later. do some sort of in; to the 
man who ed his life. Sir Walter in the 
* Pirate.” tells how Bryce the pe refused to bel 
Mordaunt to save the shi ed sailor from drown. 


ing, and even remonstruted with him on the rushness of 


such u deed. “Are you mud,” says the pediar, ~ you 
that have lived sas lute in Zetland to vil the such 
of a drowning neta ” hea 


ot ye not, if ye bring hi 
life ayain, he will be sure to do you tins maa ' 

This prejudive. which was deeply rooted umong our 
eea-going community in many purts of the country, 
existed not very long age in Cornwall It is fount, too, 
among French eailors and the boutmen of the Danule, 
and is widely credited in Russia. : 
_ Mr. Barry, in bis “ Ivan at Home,” gives a striking 
instance of the Russian repugnance to saving life from 
drowning. 

One day a drunken man walked into the water and 
ee ene A number of spectators stood ly, and 

on the scene with the utmust indifference ; but no 
one tried to rescue him. A court of inymry wus held, 
but as, on examination, no cross was found on his neck 
a verdict was quickly agreed upon by the villagers, who 
declared thut the man was “drowned because he had 
No cross i fs his neck.” 

The Bohemian fisherman shrinks from snatching a 
drowning mun trom the waters, fearing that the Water 
Demvn would take away his luck in fishing, and drown 
him at the first opportunity. This is a linvering- 
survival of the ancient significance of this superstition, 
the explanation being that the Water Spirit is uaturully 
angry at being apres of ite ao and hence. 
orth bears a specixl grudge inst the unluck rson 
who has Recodo tranee him. Thus, when 4 ae 
is drowned in Germany, the remark is made: ~The 
river spirit claims his yearly sacrifice,” or, “ The nix bis 
taken him.” 

Out of Europe, also, the accidental drowning of a 

reson is attributed toa similar seizure, and the Siamese 

reads the Pnuk, or water spirit, that seizes bathers and 
drags them under to hisdwelling. The Sioux Indians have 
a similar fancy, and tell how men have been drowned by 
Unk-Tuhe, the water monster. For the same reason, it 
a the Kamtchadals, far from help.ny a mun out 
of the water, would drown him by force. If rescued by 
any chance, no one would receive him into his house, or 
give him food. 

The Uhinese reluctance to eave a man from drownin 
arises from quite a different belief—it being suppose 
that the spirit of a person who has met his death in this 
way continues to flit along the surface of the water 
until it has caused, by drowning, the death of 4 fellow. 
creature. A Chinaman. therefore, who attempts to 
rescue another from drowning ie considered to incur 
the hatred of the uneasy spirit, which is desirons, even 
at the expense of a man’s life, to escape from its 
wanderings. 


The Soil was Fertile. 


“I pexsums the soil is very fertile in these parts,” 
remarked the Englishman to a bewhiskered native of 
Kansas. 


“Fertile! Why, man, fertile don’t in to express 
it; Isbould say it was super-fertile. Why. last Muy, 
when the hote! was afire, how d’yes'pose my son Ike yot 
out of the fourth-story window when all stairways 
was a-burning ?” 

“I really couldn't tell,” responded the tourist. 

“Course ye couldn't, cos there was never nothing like 
it afore; jest filled his gun with dried and « hand: 
ful of beans, pinted ber at the boeom of old mother 
earth and follering of it up with the contents of 
the “ater ag Grow? Well, y’ never eee anything 
like it. less’n ten minutes them bean vines wuz 
growing right into the winder, and Ikey slid down cm, 
an’ when the firemen got there they clum up ¢m, 
draggin’ a line a’ hose; the hose leaked in every jint an 
watered them vines so thut in an hour's time they had 
growed all over the building and smothered the fire, and 
the firemen had to chop their way out.” 

“Marvellous!” ejaculated the Englishman, 18 he 
passed on to the next State. 


es 
Te afraid that if I ask you to be my wife 
you wi t my ope as a joke.” ; 
Molly.: “ But Ai jokes are not rejected, Jack. ‘ 
——— 
Farmer: “Why, John, how do you epert to get 
that horse along with a spur only on one side?” 
Labourer : « Well. if I get that side to go, aint de 
other one boun’ to keep up P” 
. ee fe 
Hosa xemeyy, (after a cook): “ Why did you leave 
place ” : 
Cook : “I couldn't stand the dreadful way the master 
and missus used to qeaneel. mum.” at 
Housekeeper: “What did they used to quart 


about P” 


Cook: “ The way the dinne: was eooked, mum.” 
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Too Realistic. 


Visirok: “And how did my little pet like the 
theatre P” ; 

Little Girl: “ Not very much. The actors didn’t act 
as if they was just actin’; nd acted as if it was all 
real—an’ that made me uncomfortable.” 

“ Why P” 

“y felt as if I was peepin’ through a key-hole into 
somebody else's house. 


—— oo fo 
A Perfect Model. 


T18 artist stopped suddenly in his walk, and studied 
with interest the abject, misshapen creature who was 
begging for alms ata street corner. The poor man’s 
legs were bent outward atright angles at the knees, he 
had a, great hump in his back, one arm was only half 
the length of the other, his ower jaw projected nearly 
an inch beyond the upper, his hair was fiery-red, and 
his eyes were at cross purposes. : 

“ My friend,” said the artist, with a glow of enthusi- 
asm in his pale face, “ here is a suvereign. Come with 
me to my studio; I want a model for an art poster!” 


cen If epee 
Fifty Years Hence. 


MaatsrratE: “What's the charge against this 
man?” 

Officer 3,240: “The suburban cycle brigade brought 
hin in, your yore He was found wandering in the 
suburbs. When asked what he was looking for, he said 
pavements.” oe 

Magistrate: “Great Cesar! Doesn't he know wo 
have had no use for pavemente during tho last twenty 
years? Where's his bicycle P” 

Officer: “ He has no bic¥ele, your worship.” . 

Magistrate: ‘ No bicycle! at is he, then P” 

“He says he’s a—a— pedestrian, your 
worship.” 


Magistrate: “ Put him in the padded cell until I can 
commit him.” 


You Mustn’t Send Out Wedding 
Invitations. 


HE looked happy enough aa he walked up to the post- 
office box, set a huge bundle on the floor, and began 
taking pretty square envelopes therefrom, dropping them 
by twos and threes in the box. . 
a Big lot of letters,” remarked the policeman. “ Nice 

y, too.” 

“ Letters!” said the happy man. “ My dear fellow, 
thoge are not letters. They are wedding invitations.” 

A stern look came over the face of the hitherto friendly 
policeman. 

“My friend,” he said, “I am sorry to disturb you, 
but ] must do my duty. Come with me,” 

“ Arrested ?” 

“Yes.” 

“On what charge, sir? This is an outrage.” 

“Notatall. Yon are advertising a lottery through 


the post.” 
ate gett went along. 
te 


Asxins: “ What do you think of Puffington?” 

Grimshaw: “Oh, he is the kind. of a man who 
thinks that when he eteps on one end of the country the 
other end flops up in the air.” . 


—» f= ___. 


Du SHort: “ You notice, perhaps, that I have sold 
my gold watch, and now carry a silver one.” 

Mr. Baedupee: “Yes, old man, it’s only another 

roof of the old saw, ‘ Circumstances alter cases,’ you 


ow.” 
—_» jo 


Mave a DirreRENce.—Forrester: “You live in a 
quiet part of the town, do you not?” 
Lancaster: “ Not now.” 
oe Moved Pp ” 
“No. Twins,” 
— oe fe 


NO Ancumenr Against ToRacco.—Old Drywater: 
My boy, in all creation you won't find any animal 


except man who makes a habit of smok 


Young Paffa: “ Yes, sir: but nelitier do I know any 

other animal that cooks his meals!” 
aoe {eee 

Ar Coorearpiz.—Jack: “I say, Bill, we've been in 
hard luck lately, ain't we?” 

Bill: “ We have, old man.” 
_ Jack: “T'll tell you what we'll do. You insure your 
od my favour for £2,000, and I'll do the same for 

Bill: “ Well, what good ‘ll that do us?” 
aitst “Why, we'll just load up our guns, and step 


mage Ret Nomen 40 seo who gets the 


——Don't miss this splendid number, for besides the supplement, which is worth sixpence in i 
and ten other Sete in Teeraren ahi reetuasty illustrated. On Sale F 


PEA RSO N’S WEE K Ly | is Coming Out Next Friday. 


‘TANDEM TALK, 


THE firat patent for a bicycle in France was taken 

out in 1818, 
Mrs. Lanotry, the Jersey Lily, possesses a solid 

silver bicycle. 

WOBIEN are prohibited by law from riding bicycles in 
the Argentine Republic. 

Ir is the custom in Russia to ride all cycle racea un- 
paced ugainst the watch. 

THE largest covered track in the world ia in the 
Velodrome of San Francisco. 

SULTANA raisins aro excellent things to take for 
keeping up the atamina on a long ride. 


A BICYCLE thief in Illinois can be imprisoned for not 
less thun one nor more than five years. 


THE usual pressure upon an inflated tyre ia about 
twenty-eight pounds to the square inch. 


Last year, for the firat time since 1888, all the 
Championships were won by Englishmen. 


THE most prolific source of punctures ia thorns. 
Next, in order, come glass, nails and tacks. 


THE very latest in matters cycling is insurance 
against punctures. The idea has originated in America 


THE oldest cycling club in existence is the “ Pickwick 
Eothers." The famous Surrey Bicycle Club comes 
next. 

In 1879 H. L. Cortis won all the Amateur Champion- 
lag This feat was equalled by G. Lacy Hillier in 

THE busicst year Coventry has ever had was 1896, 
when nearly a quarter of a million of machines wero 
turned out. , 

THE first pneumatic tyre was exhibited at the Stanley 
Show in 1889. In two years nearly half the tyrea iv use 
were pneumatic. 

One of the chief attractions of the Puris Exhibition 
of 1900 will be a huge bicycle 2,000 times larger than the 
ordinary size of a machine. 

THE resistance of  menbpens | tyres ie half as t as 
that of solid rubber . and is increased to from two 
to three times by muddy roads. 


Tus safety bicycle and the pneumatio 
their first appearance in a race at the 
Club meeting at Kennington Oval. 


Brooxtyn, U.S.A., bas turned out a bicycle for 
twenty-five ridera. It is twenty-five feet long, two feet 
wide, weighs eighty pounds, and cost over £100, 


Tue Surrey Bicycle Club, which bas worked longer 
in the cause of amateur racing than any other club in 
the world, has only one championship to its credit. 


THE Melbourne Bicycle Club is worth £4,000, and ia 
one of the foremost race-promoting clubs in the world, 
yet it continues to hold its meetings on a grass track. 


In a bicycle only two per cent. of the work put into 
the pedals is lost by friction, whereas in a locomotive as 
much as twenty-five per cent. of the work is lost in this 
way. 

THE first twenty-four hours’ race ever run took place 
at Herne Hill, under the auspices of the London Count 
Cycling and Athletic Club, and was won by Fra 
Shortland. 

Ar tho Crystal Palace track, where more records 
have been beat-n than anywhere else in the world, all 
the quad pacing machines are geared to 112, and tho 
quintets to 135. 

AvsTRALIA is the land of the cyole-raca promoter. 
At Coolgardic, £5,000 was taken in receipts at the first 
day's seg at a track which had been built at an 
expense of £460. 

A Gtascow cvcling club bas among its rules one 
which reads as follows: ‘In the event of any member 
breaking down on a club run the club to pay the 
expenses home.” 

THE phrase “Cada on Custors” was = indis- 
criminately to ull cyclists he a Rid 2 ya of ro 

ime, so unpopular were its devotees. origina’ 
Pith “ Atlas,” B eriier in the WoRLp. 


Ar the Cirque Fernando could be seen not long ago 
a seal which had been trained to ride a bicycle. The 
seal used to lie on its stomach on the seat and work the 
pedals, while a French poodle looked after the stecring. 

Tue earliest bicycle championships were organised 

the Amateur ‘Kthletic Club, which promoted and 
= the Amateur Athletio Championships until 
1 , when the Amateur Athletic Association was 
formed. 

In 1881, in the race for the Sportine Lire £50 
Challenge Cup, which carried with it the Fifty Miles 
Amateur Championship, the weather was eo bad that all 
the competitors retired except Liles, who was stopped at 
forty-three miles and declared the winner. 


td both made 
urrey Bicycle 


prophet. If the da 
marigold done 
is ahead the flower 
and does not close un’ 


An Earl in the Pill Trade. 


A coop story is being told about the late Lord 
Beauchamp (pronoun ed Beecham) A neighbour of 
his once brought a house-purty to lunch at restiold 
Court. 

One of the guests—an American lady—imumensely 
impressed with the beauties of the house and grounds, 
the splendid vinery, etc., at lust turned to her host and 
remarke'! confidentially : 

“Say, Earl, I guess you must have made a pile of 
money over those pills of yours.” 


rr ee J fart 
Any Good to You? 


A sTREET hawker recently introduced a novelty in 
keyholes. 

e said; “Here you are, gentlemen; the greatest 
invention of the age!” 

Passer (stopping to listen): “ What is it?” 

Hawker: “A maynetised keyhole-plate for front doors. 
It will attract an ordinary steel key from a distance of 
two feet. All you bave to do to find the keyhole is to 
take out your key and hang on to it.” 

Three men are reported to have been injured in the 
crowd which gathered to buy the novelty. 


Ce ed 
He was Injured Infernally.. 


“TIsn'r it awful?” said Mrs. Jenks to her busband. 

“Tan't what awful? "queried Jenks, 

_ “ Houston's boy was run over and received infernal 
injuries.” 

“Internal, you mean.” 

“No, I mean infernal. 
about.” 

After a quarrel of five minutes, Jenka produced a 
pape & and with considerable trouble managed to 
find “ Infernal.” 

“There,” he exclaimed “I told you sol Infernal 
means relating to the lower regions.’ 

“ Well,” replied Mrs. Jeonke—and there was a ring of 
triumph in her voice—‘ain’t that where he was 


injured P” 
et Pie es 
Proving the Point. 


THE plaintiff's barrister in the breach of promise case 
thought he would make life a burden to the upfortunate 
young man who was the unwilling defendant. 

“Do you mean to say,” he axked, after a number of 
embarrassing questions, “that after you had been 
absent for an en ire month, you did not kiss the 
plain iff to whom you were engaged to be married when 
you first saw her on your return P” 

“T do,” responded the defendant firmly. 

“Will you make that statement to the jury?” 

“Certainly if necessary.” 

“ Do you think that they would believe you P” 

“ One of them would, I know.” 

“Ah, indeed. And why should he, pray?” 

‘Because he was present when I first saw her. He 
was at the gate when I rode “p and she stuck her head 
out of the eecond-story window, and I said to her: 
‘How d’ye do?’ and called out I’d be back to supper in 
half-an-hour. I’m no giraffe;” and everybody smiled 
except the barrister. 


Excitep INDIVIDUAL (entering with fingers and 
thumbs wrapped in bandages): “Ie thie where they 
swear people?” 

Notary : “ Yes, sir; what can I do for you?” 

Excited Individual: “Give me the book. I want to 
take an oath never to put down another carpet.” 


I know what I’m talking 


Result of Cricket Competition No. 7 


Hornscy, N.; Kb. Denby, 141 Manchester near Man- 
¥+ 30. Schoteld, Barker Strect, Liversedge, Yorks, 6. Nel. 


Gloucester; A. Wileon, Lef' 

Bradford, Yorks; Miss Sargent, 
Road, Blackheath, SE. ; 
3 nor, 20 Norfolk 
tree 133 Elderfield 
Road, Clapton 


N 

H. Charlton, 75 Now Street, d, Essex; 
John 'Webster,! The Cedars,’ Windlesham 
N..rtox, near Stourbridge; William Bntler, 45 
Bootle; W. Ai White’s Yard, North Road. 
Badcock, North Ashburton (two 
man, Sutton-on-Trent, Newark; Miss E, B! 
Cirencester; E. Fake, #1 Ma, Cra 
shares) ; peorne 
68 Tottenham Btreet, 


; Tottenham Conzt Road, 


OC, Kennett, 
Street, Essex 


ord; J.P. Potter, 
WwW. 


itself, it contains half-a-dozen delightfal stories, 
Friday, 


> July 29th. 
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Do Opera-Glasses Assist the 
Hearing ? 


have any real conception of the aid 
the ears. The sense of hearing ever 
courts the co maple and help of the sense of 
vision ; even ite ability to lovate the direction of sounds 
is often subservient to the sense of sight. 

One of the best illustrations of this fact is afforded by 
the performance of a ventriloguist. He diverts the eyes 
of sha uudience from himeelf to the figures and places 
from which the voice is eupposed to come; and the 
movements of the dol's and 44 own gestures assist in 
deceiving the eyes of those in front, and the hearing 
accepts the decision of the sixht. 

If yon wish to learn how far the eyes help the ears, try 
the following experiment: Take a seat at the back of a 
theatre, or lecture hall, where the chances are agui 
you catching the words distinctly. Try your utmost to 
catch everything that is suid, but keep your eyes from 
the face of the speaker. : 

If the result is a failure, look steadily at the speaker, 
focus your attention especially on bis lips, and try 
again. The familiar details of a person taiking within 
hearing distance sow become appxrent; you can 
distinguish the play of the fvatares and all the actions 
which usually accompany the sounds of speech, and 
which your eye is accu-tumed to see while your eare 
are receiving those eounds. Grasping these details, you 
will be able to catch what is b-ing exid, provided that 
the words have been inaudible only by reason of 
distance, and not owing to radical acoustic defects in 
the theatre or hall. 

This being 60, it is easy to understand the ieee 
of a pair of opera-glasses. They leasen the distance for 
the eye; that organ distinguishes more clearly the FZ 
of the lips and other features and the pence of the 
sesame: and the ears also profit by the use of the 
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When you are sending in your coupon, Iinclose 
something for the F.A.F., there’s a good fellow. 


GREAT CRICKET COMPETITION. 


SS 
PRIZES OF £1,000, £100, £25. 
Tue ca matches named below will be played during the week 


To the reader who uames the correct result of all 
these matches we will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED poENpe. 


no _ co! 
POUNDS ai 


420 thre Gass 0 will wake Lins efurther 
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Cricket Coupon No. 12, 


Match to’be played during week ending Augast $b. Cross out 
which 9 apne sg dlpsongg ae age Be a teawiear trees 
out . Ie teeny co, Ma will only be considered as 
abandoned when a start Is not marie, 


1 Sureey v 3 Motta. 

8 Kent y 4 Lancashire. 

6 Gloucestershire v 6 Sussex. 

7 Someract vy 6 Middlesex. 

9 Derbyshire v 10 Hampshire. 

11 Leicestershire v 12 Besex. 
18 Warwickshire vy 14 Yorkshire. 
16 Lancashire 2nd XX. v 16 Surrey Sud EX 
17 Borthamptonshire v 16 Staffordshire. 
19 Kent v 20 Notts. 
21 Gloucestershize y 22 Middlesex, 

23 Basex v 2% Lancashire, 

25 Somerset v 26 Sussex. 

27 Leicestershire vy 28 Hampshire. 

29 Surrey v 30 Yorkshire. 
NAME ..rcrescercccccggocoorsoarvoenerrsevocccesreccoerseseesescesces ces 


AMOGTEBE ocr corenerrcecrocerorvecccecosens 000000000 ope erevecres saecee 
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WRECKS THAT SCARE PEOPLE 
ON SHORE. 


Sza Trips ABANDONED BECAUSE OF 
“La Bourcogna’s” Loss. 


Tre lamentable disaster which recently befell the 
French liner La Bourgogne, when over five bu 

rsons were drowned, most of whom were asleep in 

heir cabins at the time, through colliding. off the coast 
of Sable Island, with the Cromartyshire, during a dense 
fog, recalls to mind the possible fear the nature of such 
an accident has upon people who have already booked 
their passage for a long sea trip, and whether such 
aweoidents as these have a repelling influence in inducing 
these people to forego the opportunity of embracing the 
dangers and pleasures of the sea. 

It is only reasonuble to suppose that such persons 
would devour every detail of a wreck like the unfortu- 
nate French liner’s in anticipation of the probabilities 
of a similar mishap ocourring to themselves or to the 
ship they had intended to voyage in, and ec ester y 
peruse with avidity all the thrillin ing acoounte published. 

It is, therefore. matter for no surprise that a disaster 
like the La Bourgogne's has a baneful influence upon 
the mind of the intending passenger, and that, in con- 
sequence, the coffers of all the principal chipping com- 
panies suffer for months to come from lack of passage- 
money being poured into them. ‘ 

If it be business that takes you out of England, then 

ou must go; but a liner’s company, it must be remem- 

is not made up entirely of people on business bent. 

At a time like the present, a large proportion of a 

ship’s passenger list is made up of Transatlantic pleasure 

seekers, a fair percen of health seekers, an impor- 

tant sprinkling of bridal couples, and the rest may be 
called business people. 

P.W. had a chat with a purser of a well-known liner 
when the news of the big calamity arrived. 

“There is no doubt that a disuster at sea, where many 
lives are lost, has a bad effect on intending voyagers. 

“The = sea trip is postponed, for while the 
head of the family has little or no qualms about goin 
out, you have to reckon with the foie and hystacioel 
members of the family, who at such a time, say, as the 
present would run away even from the sight of a ship.” 

“ When the Quetta struck and sunk with all op board, 
in 1890, I was then on an Australian bout. We were 
due to sail forty-eight hours ufterwards, but instead of 
taking out 189 saloon passengers, we carried only 
fifty-seven, fifty-five of whom were men. 

“A similar falling off occurred when the Utopia went 
down with 550 souls. We were then lying in dock at 
Sydney. We were to sail on the day the news arrived. 

e had 151 saloon passengers actually on board, out 
there was an cxodus of furty-seven passengers within 
two hours of the arrival of the news. 

“When the Jeuton foundered with 200 people, I was 
then onan American liner. We were advertised to sail 
five days after the receipt of the thrilling news. We 
sailed, but our passenger list was exactly half ite usual 
strength. Shipping companies do suffer when a great 
mishap at sea occurs, for nervous le, whose systems 
are now thoroughly shaken, hesita’ about incurring the 
risk at eea, and prefer for the present to remain eafely 


| on shore. 


“I daresay there are many hundreds who have, since 
they heard of the fate of the French boat, changed their 
minds about going on a sea voyage.” 


His Weak Pornt.—Griggs : “ He's very proud of his 


sense of humour.” 
Wriggs: “ Yes; but what I object to about him so 


] much is his humour without sense.” 


Tricks of Artful Dodgers: 


Fever has been imitated by swallowing tobacco, the 
Ed the chalks kasted 


ning. pearance 
| glueing a piece of the Se OF © Erciyitnthe parts sup- 


to be affected, and keep 


epileptic frothing at the mou 
lying wigs to simulate catalepsy, 
P ive : doctor y times be deceived 
sven ors may some’ i 
who display so much ingennity in ig Faget 
of 


n, 

who gorge shell fish for the sake 
nettlerash, who put lime in thei to inflame them, 
and even ‘vues needle down tax e lids : 


WEEK ENDING 
Juty 3, Lays, 


Why. Doctors Commit Suicide. 


Statistics show that the medical profession j . 
prone to suicide than any other. During the act no° 
years the number of suicides oocurring amo “i 
in the United Kingdom been, res 


to 1,000, nearly one-fiftiet 
My han tno egw ak 
Dn 8u an explanation of thi 
tendency may be in the development of moh 
fancies inthe mind of a doctor, on account of his constant 
association with the sick and dying, or because he his 
the requisite knowledge of how to die painlessly Zui 
conveniently. 

A medi 


poison-drugs, which are almost invuriab! 
Suicide is largely a matter of Bes 
Imagine.a man ed in body and depressed in spirits 
—as a doctor very often is—swayed by an overwhe ming 
conviction of the utter weariness of life to the impulse 
of suicide. If be had to put on bis hat and walk to the 
chemist's and tax his ingenuity for a lie with which to 
explain his desire for poieon, be might postpone the 
fatal act from mere inertia, or he may we-+t a friend or 
= ee he life —_ na one of a multityfe 
evel ocou ices, or sical exerci ing 
him to hi deer phy: ercise may bring 
. however, as_is the case with almost every doctor, 
be has simply to feel in his pookete, or walk exrove Li; 
room to get a deadly poison, the impulse may be carried 
into execution before anything can happen to supplant 
it in the brain. . 


Manaaino Eprtor (to proprietor): “ Flyer, our nev 
man, ought e havea permanent position. He's the lest 


nage ve.” ; 

Pal “How's that? I thought he wasa regul.ir 
Managing Editor: “ Duffer? wir. he’s a genins! He 

found the broken rail that caused that accident on the 

railway, and sat on the stone three hours waiting forthe 

accident to occur, 80 that he could get the report in 

to-night’s paper.” 


** Pearson’s Weekly ’’ Railway and 
Cycling InsGrance. 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS KAVE BEEN PAID 
(laciuding one of a thousaia Pounds.) 


This holds good for ber of 
Pitre wEz00 eS a. oum of claims to the 


£2000 Specially Guaranteed 


BY THE 


Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


GorPORATION LIMITED. 
TE STREET, LONDON EC, 

, sven days ei the ee liaiie 
pee Trek Basta te 2  paseouser trains ia 
issued ler Section tL La ire ne a ar and Guarantee 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 
site a See ee 


time of such acciient, 


One Pounds will be paid to whomscever the Editor of 
Pearson's W = to be Nextof-kin of any Cyclist 
who mects his by an scoident while actualiy ridug 
.& oyole, that deceased at the time of such accident, 
hed ia or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on the 
Hist dogs. ot Oe sepet wales Pe ia, or het, 
usnal written in ink or on the provided at the 


Dorey Sates ours thereafter, and 
accident to the said Corporatioa st 


The.above conditions are the essence of the contract. 
current week of issue only. 924 
older to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 


| 

un 
rl 
i 


the "Ocean eam Aeeid tand Guarantee Co! Limited, Act,” 
lent an im! ' , 
1890, Risks No, and 8. sidiaiiaiiias 
The Purchase this 
Premium Pog od 


ication ts admitted to be the paymes! 0” 4 
he secn ot the 


o the UYULING sit ‘ : July Sst t 
i rns to July Sit, 998, 


dnsuréd with this Com: Pata! Accident to the extent of 
vp and against Patel Oycling Accider', om 
the conditions named én the notice 
General 
for 

the 
decitent and 

Querantes 


bass sal 


‘ SRR SUMDAY READER'S now cortal : “The Cords of His Sin,” will held you spell-bound with fascination. Buy %. Read tt. 


imsine impose, | 


ane . 
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ays Eat with Your 
eee Glass of Beer. 


Tasns is proverb among the Arabians that when a 
man drinks coffee he should eat something. It hus been 
added as a sort of rider to this proverb that if there is 
nothing else at hand the individual who indulges in the 
{infusion of the Mocha berry should swallow one of the 
buttons of his garments. : E . 

A Berlin court has just had something like this 
question brought before it in coming to a decision 


reyarding the giving of a license to a certain reataurant 
k Se a3 lication was for a spirit license because, 
he that on the ground of health it behoves any 


man who wants a glass of beer to drink a emull g'ass of 
brandy first in order to prevent any mischievous 
effecta from the malted liquor. 

As Germany is nothing if not scientific, it is hardly 

to.add that.a large nuwher of expert witnesses 
were culled to give their views as to the healthfulness 
or otherwise of this habit. Oddly sage they declared 
that the taking of a small quantity of brandy with beer 
is a decidedly healthfn! proceeding, quite apart from 
an’ ea Tage of Feo wee - the —— 
might ibly derive from it. ey, however, suggeste 
te ike come tha it would be ietine on the whole if 
instead of aan entre the individual should eat a 
little piece of bre: 

Although there is not much alcohol in most German 
beer, which is essentially of a li::ht char:cter, the smull 
quantity taken in the wholesale way that a large number 
of Germans do, it is quite sufficient to prodace very 
definite results, 

Perhaps after all the Arabians are yee and when- 
ever le drink the most innocent of beverages they 
shoad eat at the same time. 


a 
“ MuLvILLe says he thinks platonic friendship is the 
and that be will never marry.” 
“T used to know a fellow who said that too.” 
“ Where is he nowP" | 
“ Upstairs playing horse with baby.” 
ee he 


“Hannan,” said the mistress to the new girl, “you 
can take that brown serge dress of mine and put it in 


“ Yea'm,” said Hannah (who thinks her mistress is 
talking slang) ; “‘ who's your fav’rite pawnbroker P” 


The Hottest Place on Earth. 


WHEN we swelter under the afflicting temperature 
of our hottest summer days, we have one unfailing 
consolation. It is hotter somewhere else. 

In one ia only of the terrestrial surface is such 
relief denied. That region is the hottest place on 
earth—the unhappy area in which the agonised 
inhabitant is overwhelmed by the fact that anywh-re 
else in the world the weather is delightfully cool—by 
comparison. 

The region of maximum temperature is an extensive 
area on the Persian Gulf, a part of the south-weatern 
coast of Persia. This territory includes also the 
Bahrein. or Aval, island. 

Throughout this belt the heat is something 
tremendous. June, July and August are terrific, 
unendurable save to the natives, and hideous to them. 
Day after day the me will mark more than 
100 degrees in the shade, By day here I mean the 
diurnal twenty-four hours. 

Imagine the horror on striking a match at midnight 
and reading 110 Segrien. Often 140 degrees in the 
shade is attained in the afternoon. 

There are abundant springs of good water in the 
interior, but on the coast there is the awfn! heat that 
sbrivels this part of the world, and there are only the 
undrinkable salt waves of the Persian Gulf. 

The way in which they acquire fresh water is curious. 
They get it out of the sea. 

A mile from the shore of Bahrein are the treasured 
peeinae of fresh water. The sparkling wells bubble up 
through the sands in the bottom of the harbour. 
Hidden in the ocean’s abyss, they have, nevertheless, 
been discovered by man, and from their supply the 
city of Manahmah, a thriving commercial centre, and 
all the other towns, and every separate bit of the 
coast, gain all the water that is used for drinking 


"iihers are sent down from boate stationed over the 
springs. The divers invert their t-skin sacks over 
the gushing waters, so that the jets may enter 
the bug's mouths. Each bag when filled is closed 
water-tight, and the ting is done. It is estimated 
o 1,000 sacks are filled daily from the submarine 
wells. 

The sources of these eprings are unknown. Without 
them the sea-border would be uninhabitable inasmuch 


as repeated efforts to secure water by artesian wells, 
even when the shafts were sunk to a depth of 500 feet, 
have failed. 


For Men Only. 


Every hobby, like the proverbial dog, bas its day, 
and now there seems but one—stamp-collecting—that 
holds the public fancy as strongly as ever. 

A new hobby, one which appeals almost solely to the 
“lords of creation,” may perhaps have a chance. 

Why not make a collection of trouser buttonsP As 
the ladies, of course, will not read this, the word 
“trouser” is used without any sense of impro- 
priety. 

The majority of these extremely useful little metal 
discs are, as a rule, impressed with the name and town 
of the maker of the ent. 

It is surprising what a great area can be noted by 
their aid. It is equally surprising how these little 
thiugs get scattered about the country. 

The patterns vary too, although there seem to be 
as! about half-a-dozen standard ones. 

t present these articles are cheap. Presently, if 
this hobby be taken up, the prices, especially for obsolete 
ones. may rise immensely. If a firm died out, or amal- 
gamated with a larger, and blossomed forth again as 
the * Unmentionables Manufacturing Co.,” or somethin 
like that, the buttons with the name of the old firm 
would become obsolete, and vuluable. The new 
company’s buttons would become “ new issnes.” 

A guinea each may be perhaps talked of by-and-bye, 
and connoisseurs wax eloquent over the ap ce and 
value of a four-holed ring-edged Gailth vork—e firm 
which ceased to exist forty years ago. 

In fact, at the present time, you may be carrying a 
small fortune in trouser-buttons. 

A varied supply cun be easily and cheaply obtained 
at present from any elementary school-boy. When you 
get overstocked, or tired of your bobby, just hand the 
polation over to a mother of boys. She will find uses 

‘or them. 
eee fees 


Agent: “Can't I put a burglar alarm in your 
house?” 

Lady : “‘ No we don’t want it.” 

Agent: “But——” 

Lady: “No, I mean it; the family across the etreet 
watches the place so closely that even a burglar couldn't 
get in without being seen. 


IF YOU HAVE anything you want to sell, or if there is any- 
thing you want cheap, try a sixpenny advertisoment in ‘‘ Our 
Bargain Counter” in the ATHLETIC REcoRD. 


Chronic Indigestion. 


The approach of this obstinate complaint may be clearly recognised 
by Pain, Fulness, and General Uneasiness after Food, Loss of Appetite 
(especially for breakfast), Foul Tongue, Nausea, Sleeplessness, Flushing 
of the Face, Redness about the Nose, Sick Headache, and Giddiness. 

By bracing up the Digestive Organs and increasing the quantity 
as well as improving the quality of the Gastric Juice, Guy’s Tonic acts 
in a most beneficial way on every form of Indigestion. 


“Ss and Better.” *¢ Nervous Debility.” 
15 Portland oe = “ Wombwell, near Barnsley. 


“For the past Four Years I have 
“suffered from the terrible malady 
“Nervous Debility, not being able to 
“do a day's work in that time. It is 
“with great pleasure now that I bear 
“my Testimony to Guy’s Tonic; it isa 


“I suffer from Indigestion and Ner- 
“vous Debility. Guy's Tonic has made 
“me feal stronger and much better. 


“Ropert Morr.” 


“wonierful Medicine—a Great Dis- 
A_London “covery. I write thankfully, feeling 
J a “its benefit.” 
ournalist “W. W. WaTErHousn.” 
Praises Guy’s Tonic. It has Guy’s Tonic is the approved 


beem of great service to him 
whens suffering from Nervous 
Dyspepsia. Read the Letter: 
“3 Quarry Road, 
“ Wandsworth Common, 8.W., 
“ June 28th, 1898. 
: “Dear Sirs,—I am glad to be able to 
render testimony to the 
“valae of Guy’s Tonic in cases of 
Nervoug Dyspepsia. I derived more 
“benefit from it than from anything 
eho I have tried. Yours traly, 
“W. N. Mepticorr 
“(A Working Journalist).” 
SS 


British Remedy for Indigestion, Flatu- 
lence, Pain and Uneasiness after eating, 
Torpidity of the Liver, Blotches and 
Eruptions of the Skin, Sallowness of 
the Complexion, Pains in the Back, 
Loes of Flesh, Reduction of Strength, 
Nervous Prostration, Palpitation, and 
the large number of Ailments arising 
from Disordered Oonditions of the 
Ailmentary Canal, 


A new size (Six Ounce) bottle of 
Guy’s Tonic, price 1s. 14d., is now 
on Sale at all Chemists and Stores. 


OLDGOLD 


CIGARETTES 


PER BOX 


A Splendid Offer to Pearson’s Readers. 


25,000 HAND CAMERAS AT 4/6 EACH. 


£150 in Prizes given for Photos taken with 
Pearson’s Hand Cameras. 


NOTICE.—THE PEARSON HAND CAMERA. 
This Camera 1s being specially made for Pearson's Weekly by one of the largest camera mannfactureré in Great Britain. 
Usted by the makers at each, and our readera, by avons without prevous knowledge bo take s photo with tas gre by | 


and Instructions enabling \ 
Pee wil be sent, with cach cam yextta will be charred for 
2 ooussing sores, and snap-shot photos. A well 


ebutter for time 


The Pearson Tourists’ Camera 
Carries 6 Quarter Plates, Fitted with View Finder. 


This ie a splendid camera, carries 6 quarter plates, and is fitted with a shutter for time and snap-ahot e: res. This is a splendi@ 
camers to tate op our holidays, Only a limited number of these will be supplied, and these will be offered to our Teaders at the 
moderate sum of 7/6, and @d. extra for parce! post : - in all 


1.500 GRAPHIC STEREOSCOPES GIVEN FREE, 
Together with 12 Stereoscope Slides. 


aders sending for the PEansox TOURISTS’ CAMeRs, for 14 days from date of this 
with ther Grape Steremcope and if 8) By means of beautiful inst: 


lides. This is a splendid instrument we 

60 jects stand with euch distinetnss, that observers would almost think they were looking at Nai ttsei, 

ee leon a beso (portect- GIVEN @ with Tourist Camera, An extra charge of 6d. for package and postage wi!) bo mada, 
tn le i . 


' RULES.—All persons sending must mark on left-hand top-corner of envelope the words 
‘+ Bearson’s Camera,” and send it along with postal order for amount to the mannfacturers, 


THE SILVERITE CO., LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 


NOTICE.—NO PERSON WILL BE SUPPLIED WITH MORE THAN ONE CAMERA. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LaDIEs. 


IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon huvs: hold matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Homu NorTEs. 


is much improved by 
Lettuce for Salad cing cut up, Sad put te 
soak for eight to twelve hours in water before it is 


wanted. 

Salt Sprinkled on the Stove °feX 224 S°- 
burning, will stop the disagreeable odour which would 
otherwise go through the house. 


. : on white kid shoes are, I am afraid, 
Oil Stains impossible to remove, but you might 
try the effect of oe rg applications of French chalk. 
Brush it off directly it hus had time to absorb the grease 
and put on a fresh supply. (Reply to M. BUTCHER.) 

To Preserce Green Peas, Allow, half a 
every quart of shelled , mix well together, and leave 
in ‘a dish all night. Next day fi:l bottles with the ault 
and peas, cork up, wax, and keep on their aides. When 
the peas are required for use they should be gteeped over 
night in cold water and thoroughly washed before being 
cooked in the usual way. (Reply to E. W.) 


To Remove Marking Ink from Linen. 
Paint the mark with a solution of cyanide of potassium, 
applied with a camel's-hair brush. As soon as the ink 
disappears, the linen should be thoroughly rinsed in 
cold water. It ia im ible, however, for me to 
guarantec that thie will remove the marking ink. No 
recipe will act on all ink, for it depends on what it is 
made of in the first plice.° (Reply to J.D. Macxiz.) 

; , is inexpensive to make and always 

Cold Cream ‘sofa to have. Melt together one 
ounce of white wax, two ouncea of spermaceti, and half 
a@ pint of ulmond oil. The ingrediente should be placed 
in an earthenware vessel and put on the stove to melt 
gradually. Stir with a silver or bone spoon, and when 
quite mixed, add two ounces of pure glycerine and 
tweive drops of otto of roses. Continue to stir this till 
nearly cold, and then pour into pots for use. (Reply to 


Exoc.) 

Take half a pound of flour and 
Lemon Buns. nis into it a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Cream two ounces of suyar into two 
ounc-s of butter, and add to them a beaten egg. Grato 
the rind of a large lemon, and add to the flour, ete. 
Sift the dry inigredignte into the butter, sugar, etc., and 
work all into a stiff dough, adding a little milk if 
er pg Bake in gre tins till thoroughly cooked 
and a golden brown colour, These buns may be covered 

with lemon icing if liked. 
Grate an 


To Make a Chocolate Mould. Since of 


chocolat2 and mix it with cold milk, then pour over it a 
quart of boiling milk, Return all] to the saucep.n, and 
boil until it tastes cooked. Mix four tablespoonfals of 
corn-flour smoothly with cold milk; now pour over it, 
stirring all the time, the milk and the chocolate. 
Sweeten to taste, and return to the saucepan, boiling it 
for four or five minutes. Remove from the fire, add 
half a teaspoonful of essence of vanilla, and then pour 
into a wet mould. Ornament with =bipped cream, or 
else pour a thin custard round. (Reply to Mrs, A. 


Crowe.) 
oe sas Once again this re- 

Inexpensive Ice Cream. dine in Santeds.the 
proportions given below may be adapted for any quan- 
tity required. Take onc quart of new milk, place one 
pint and a half ina emg over the fire, and let it heat 
gradua ly. With the other half pint make a 
enstard, using three eggs, and thicken it with two 
ounces of cornflour. When the milk approaches yeas 

int, add the custard, stirring constantly till i 

ickens, Sweeten and flavour highly, and when cold, 
freeze in the ordinary way. Have the i 
well broken, and add one quart of salt to a bucket 
ice. When making ice cream with oustard, five 
minutes’ slow boiling will be enough, and many prefer 
to add the sugar and flavouring r the mi has 
eooled a little. (Reply to Prruser.) 
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5 . by eating a lump of sugar 

Relieve Hiccough yn's tew drops of vinegar 
on it, ; 

An Easy Cure for Smoking Lamps 
is to dip the wick in strong vinegar, afterwards drying 
it thoroughly before using it. , 

-r4., properly, besides scrub- 

To Clean a Filter Proper ye Nell out, the 

charccal or carbon should be well boited in a sauce-pan 


filled with cold rain water. Place the carbon in cold 
water and bring it to the boil. 
1. Gather 


Four Rules for Jam Making. tye trait on 


a fine day. 2. The fruit must bo slowly boiled before 
the sugar is added and quickly boiled afterwards. 
3. Stir the jam carefully with a wooden spoon or & 
smooth etick to prevent its burning 4. Put it into 
cleun, well-dried pote and keep it in a dry, airy place. 


* Take one pound and a half 
Apricot Brandy. of spricota, divide in two 
and prick with a knitting medias bruise the kernels, 
Place the fruit and kernels in a wide-mouthed bottle 
and pour over them a pint of brandy; cork tightly and 
let them infuse for a month. Strain, press the fruit to 
obtain all the juice and sweeten with three quarters of a 
pint of syrup. Bottle and cork for keeping. 


How to Test the Oven, Every inexperienced 


F cook who is _uncer- 
tain as to how to bake pastry, cakes, etc., should write 
out these rules clearly and paste them on the wall near 
the kitchen range. Have a gre of mite prow and 
lace it in the oven, If too hot the paper will speedil: 

bhicken or burn up; if it is a delicate brown the oven is 
right for pastry should the paper turn a dark yellow, 
cakes may be baked, and if only light yellow, eponge- 
cakes ms biscuits may be set in the oven at once. 

Into one gallon of boiling 


Rhubarb Wine. sain water, cut eight pounds 


of rhubarb in thin slices, put it into a tub, and cover 
with a thin cloth or blanket. Stir twice daily fora week, 
then strain through a cloth, and add four pounds of pre- 
serving Joaf sugar, the juice of two lemons, and the rind 
of one. To fine it, take an ounce of isinglass, and dis- 
solve it in one pint of the liquor in a china-lined sauce- 
pan. gg oy slg mere eae the wine, 
and cask it. hen the fermentation is over, bung it 
down. To make this wine, the rhubarb must be quite 
ripe. (Reply to T. Y., Bath.) 


. is now in season, and we should make 
Spinach the most of it. Try this recipe for 
spinach and eggs. Pick and wash some spinach, and 
put it in a sauce-pan to cook, without any water, for a 
quarter of an hour. When done, drain it well, squeeze 
out all the water, and pass the spinach througa a hair 
sieve. Return it to a clean sauce-pan, with ao emall 
piece of regs ed and salt to taste, a grate of nut- 
meg, and a lespoontal. of good seed . Let.the 
spinach simmer at the side of thestove for about twenty 
minutes, stirring it occasionally with a wooden spoon. 
When reduced to the right consistency, take a couple of 
eggs, break each curefally into a cup. and bh them 
in some boiling water to which has been added a little 
salt, and a few drops of vinegar. When the eggs are 
set, take them out carefally, trim them neatly with a 
fluted, round cutter and arrange them on the top of the 
spitach, garnish with fried crofitons and serve very 


I Think I Can Help You if a will 


co at 
this paragraph. It is somewhat late to be making 
muslin blouses now, but I daresay many of my readers 
have picked up all sorts of fascinating cotton goods 
quite cheaply at the recent sales. Several have written 
me saying that they have been able to secure charming 
maalins but are puzzled how 
to make them up, as it is 
i i to wear them 


Hine {t, but T made inyeaif a 
ol pare shade as the 
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ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


On account of the enormous size of our paper pattern 
business, we have introduced into our cutting department 
all the latest labour-eaving appliances known to the 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
ave the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost. 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, viz: 
Bodices, 34d. ; Skirts, 44d. ; Costumes, 64d.; Coats and 
Skirts, 74d. ; ete, ete, The quality of the patterns ta as 
good, or even better than ever. 


=—————leeeaeSeEeaeEeaEaoaoaEIrLESESESSSESSESESESE=ESSEE=E==EE 
° make an excellent break- 
_ Mushroom Kidneys tet dish. Broil three 
kidneys, or more if desired, and broil twice as many 
mushrooms, seasoned highly with sultand pepper. Place 
a small piece of fresh butter inside each maslinocta, put 
a kidney between every two mushrooms, and serve very 
hot on slices of buttered toast. If the kidneys are tco 
large for the mushrooms they may be cut to fit before 
broiling. 
is very delicious, and if mado 
Tomato Jam sow, you will have it ready for 
the winter. To each pound of emal} red or yellow 
tomatoes allow one pound of sugar, one pint of water, 
and two lemons. Pour boiling water over the fruit so as to 
take off the skins easily. P. tue sugar and water in 
@ pan, and when it becomes a thin arrays add the toma- 
toes and Jemons cut in thin shreds. il all rr 
until the fruit is clear, then place it in flat dishes to got 
cold. Boil the syrup till it is very thick, and when cold 
add to the tomato, and place in pots. Cover each pot 
rie : ae and store in an airy place. (Reply to 
CE. 


A Summer Soup 


thie time of the year, when 
wo ara tired of the ordinary kind of soup. ash bulf a 
eupfal of rice, well with a cloth, and fry till yellow, 
with a teacupful each of carrote, turnips, and celory 


etalke cut in dice. Place all in a stew-pan, add two 

uarts of cold water, a little salt, pepper, a eprig of 
thyme, a sprig of marjoram, and bay-leaves. 
Bring slowly to the boil, and simmer steadily for two 
hours; add a little fresh butter and a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley. Boil the soup for five or six minute:, 
and serve. If a rathtr better soup be required, substi- 
tute weak stock for the water. 


° 77° Slice a sound-hearted white cabbaze 
Piccalilli. ganda white beetroot, divide a cauli- 
flower into small branches, and take a few gherkins and 
kidney beans, Lay all the vegetables in a sieve and 
scatter them with salt, and them to the sun for 


four days. yy this time the water will be extracted 
from them. Then lay them in a stoneware jar, scattcr- 
ing mustard seed freely over them. To each gallon of 


best vinegar add one ounce and a half of turmeric and 
three ounces of sliced garlic. Boil all together, and 
while the l.quor is still hot, pour over the vegetables. 
Let them remain ten days or a fi ht near the fire, 
the top of the jar covered closely with paper. By this 

@ vegetables will have become quite yellow, and 
have taken up a large-quantity of the vinegar. Then . 
boil three quarts of white wine vinegar with one ounce 
and a half of white pepper, one ounce and ao half of 
mace, and one ounce and a half each of nutmeg, cloves, 


and long per for ten 

minutes. Skim well, and pour 

over the pickles. Tie the j s 
down tightly with bladder. Lf 
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THE MOST ECONOMIC, CONVENIENT, 
& PORTABLE FORM OF SOUP 


(MULLIGATAWNY, GRAVY, JULIENNE, ETC) 
rOR MAKING FRESH SOUP, OR 


I IMPROVING HOME MADE STOCK: 
in _EACH SQUARE Witt PRODUCE 


th ti OF STRONG © 
NUTRITIOUS SOUP 


DELICIOUS! WHOLE- [NO MOR ROUNy SHOULDERS -e*} 
SOME! REFRESHING}! 3 Ha 4 3) ees ne > RE 


(Joy's Cigar ettes) 
immediately Relieve 


do ALL lth "Ss and 
It is a common feeling of much] 3: W. men’s, Sin. town. 
abused human nature to like those xO 83, Cas Mate cf Canvan, with strong Platted Jute Sala é Dax *BoyelandGiris.20 ASTHMA, WHEEZING. 
things which are delicious to the " which will last much longer thin leather with ; ya” Bena Measure HAY FEVER, 
taste. And it is fair argument to [ff oetere from customers who ha ‘<a : All Chemis hoa of'95: BA or Poet Pree 
assume, that, if we were not intended vot Prices : fy tom Post Paid. Morgimer St London, W. 
to use the discriminatin ; Aerated UE = 


core of 
our palates, we should have hardly 
been endowed with the quality of 


taste. And when we can combine 48 epactat Orren.—To = 
—To purchasers of three pairs THE SHIRT YOU WANT. 
it one tame we reduction of 2d. per 
deliciousness of natural fruit flavour, we beeen dhe shows Se ae ee ee We sopply «linen Btved oh Marvellous ! 
with wholesomeness in practice, as @ Ww. : wan body oe ort 
LAustrated Catalogue of Novelties post free, 14. 4 


we can always do by the use of 


Chivers’ Jellies, the. natural choice al LOCK-STITCH 8. 

of the taste is endorsed by the [ ATES: te Macuine 39 

witleesane teachings of common- ——— fF Bn receipt of 

Tt ee ee Pd es: iad a | 
eel jaded an an y i A x i pid id yon 

thie ps rei food ; ‘ies weer genic HINDE’S CURLERS are obtainable every- rear . nee 4 THE POLISHER tit METALS, 
ng refreshing and cooling, and |] FINAN the three Qneerdoma, 6a. & 1s. the tix. ee ead if : Ritter Road Skates aod cheaper than any other metal polial 


we obtain all we want in C ivers’ 


known, Paste or edegg ‘14, to. ae 
Jellies, Turned out of a well- of all dealers. 


Enable an: to Desotive the 
fal and bectthful 1 pastime of 
on 


re mould, the Jelly is re- : ee 

seers pe cre ibe Re Gane. Pp How TO BPecoetry Tae >) ) Vegeta eee 
Yemulousness, W: 1 : Ca ‘an cigar store, 

i reserve , febacepa Oyen 


is equally refreshing to the taste, 
’ because Tt the deticions natural 
. flavonr of the fruits with which 
: ivers’ Jellies are flavoured. 
ainty flavour, duinty materia sand 
dainty manufacture are essential 
characteristics of Chivers’ Jellies, 
which are always good alike. The 
juices of fresh ripe fruit are used 
em flavours, and all the processes 
of manufacture are carried on in 
silver-lined pans, ladles, &. All 
rocers and Stores kee Chivers’ 
Jellies. Half-pints, 24d.; Pints, 


TMB ROAD SKATB CO.. | Hairdressers fitted ? and original house (60 
‘_7? Orford Street, , London, W_ w. pup. 1 Eatimw tee free. ¢ srs. reputation). Mgr.,H.Myera, 


The Eyesight 


§ send this little book free. it 
lg ee a rumedy whose value 


ved tor 
SINGLETON'S EVE dinthent 
cares axe isorders of all kinds, 
ing better on be arplied 


and post it to us. The Company has nce 
connection with any other braud, e 


LIEBIC’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. 


Liairep, 


$ FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


*FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


» 4id.; | Quarts, “8d: And. if you : 
| Sree CLARKE's 


ny Cambs,, for a free sample fe MIXTURE, 
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Sake Wain thos ny Se rom t da of 
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THE LAST POST. 


Navticvus asks if there are any wooden ships left in the 
British Navy. —There are twenty-seven of 
them, of course only used as training ships and for 
coastguard work. They would naturally never be 
used for fighting purp: as, as a single shot would 
blow them out of the water. It is, however, unhappily 
true that nearly a fourth of the supposed effective 
force of the Navy is composed of vessels armed with 
short-range, low-power, muzzle-loading guns. The 
experience of the Spanish-American war has con- 
elusively proved that to send these ships to sea to 
fight othera armed with modern weapons would 
simply be a round-about way of murdering the officers 
and crews, as they would be smushed to pieces or set 
on fire before they could get a shot home. 


THE problem of the man and the 100 apples seems to 
have uroused a deal. of interest amongst mathematical 
readers. Here is an opportunity for them to distin- 

ish themselves: A man sets off to walk from 

anchester to Liverpool, the distan’e being thirty- 
two miles. The first duy he walks half the distance, 
the second half the remaining distance, the third 
again half of what remains, that is to say, he walks 
sixteen miles the first day, eight the second, and four 
the third, and so on. In how many duaye will he 
reach Liv P A solid silver pencil-case will go 
to the sender of the first correct or most nearly correct 
solution. 


Meervian asks whether there is any place in the world 
where, as he has heard, you can walk from one day 
into another.——————_— Yez, there is a part of Vanua 
Levu, the northern of the two main islands of the Fiji 
group, which is croased by the 180th degree of east 
longitude, and given in a street ina town running 
north and south of this line, it would be, say, Sunday 
on one eide and Monday on the other, und a few 
years hence it might also be the ninetcenth cen- 
tury on one side and the twentieth on the other, 
but, of course, not for very long. I believe Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert was once thinking of threading an 
o on this line—the meridian, of course—and I 
should say that if he has given the idea up, the world 
has lost a good deal of laughter. One can imagine 
the stuge representing the street with a white line 
down the centre with churches open and publics 
closed on the one side, with ope open and churches 
closed on the other side. The idea of a man trying 
to serve another with a writ under such circumstances 
would also be rather funny, , you see, it would 
be a trifle agi — a oe which is wae to- 

esterday, and while yesterday was catching up 
aes. cf course the other man mi ht have got into 
to-morrow, and so on. The idea is distinctly 
Gilbertian. 


Marsie.—Her Majesty the Queen has one of the mcst 
interesting collections of walking-sticks in the world. 
Since she has been obliged to use a stick, it has been 
considered the proper thing to give her a new one on 
every possible occasion. There is said to be a room 
at Windsor filled with them. Of course they are 
exceedingly valuable, because it would hardly be form 
to give a sixpenny ash-plant to the Empress-Queen 
of the greatest realm on earth. As the years go by, 
Her Majesty naturally leans more heavily on the 
stick, and it is said that once ut Osborne the Duke of 
York's son got holdof his great-grandmother's walk- 
ing stick, and used it as a hobby horae while Her 
Majesty was Marine forky winks. Rider and steed 
had to be captured before she could get back; when 
she did, the young gentleman received one of those 
lessons which Her Majesty is still very capable of 
giving. 


Result of Cricket Competition No. 8. 


No one has forwarded a perfectly correct list of the 
results of the matches this week, but no fewer than 
thirty-one competitors have made only one mistake, and 
the consolation prize of £25 has, therefore, been divided 
between them. The winnors are: 


J. E. Yeates, 28 Torbay Road, Brondcebury, N.W.-; Thos, Ed. 
Mills, 167 Tennyson Place, Bradford; F. Holness, 4 Teddinzton 
Park Road, ‘Teddington; J. Nixon, 9 Marsh Walk, Walsoken, Wis- 
besch ; ‘I. W. Cooper, 116 a Cross Road, K:nz’s Cross, W.C. ; 
A. Polsne, 83 Woodbine Road, Blackburn ; W. Allen, Bilborough, 
nr. Nottingham; W. Wheat, 77 Skakespearo Strect, South; 3 
B. Giles, 68 Hoo Road, Kidderminster; J. Amies, wer 
Denmark Road, South Ashford, Kent, C. EB. Sewell, 40 
Btreet, W.C.; G. Salter, 11 Edith oad, he 
G. Cornish, Graychott, Hants; F. A. oo 80) serey E.C.; 

ristol ; 


H. ©. Knight, 29 mer Road, ey Road, 
A. Clarke, 87 Glover Road, Small Heath, Birmingham; 
P. Lane, 3 Bannercross, Torquay; H. Evans, 623 Gildmorne 
Btreet, Woolwich; A. Smith, 24 Al Shoer- 
ness; G. W. Elis, 1 Church Street, Athorton, Lancs.; W. Hur- 
eombe, 69 Con W.; N. E. Sanderson, 7 Spring 
a0, © "Sheffield; F. Freeman, 87 Burwash Road 
Plumstead, 8.E.;' J. 20 Wexford Street, Dublin; 
en Netkaenton yh. He Mosgane ‘cit tet 
oun ons ° . c/o ra, 
rt, , Islo of Man; W: , 


Taggart, 3 Harrie Douglas, 
Grane riign Market Hasony J. Meek, Cross Keys Lanct 
©. Graham, 61, Grosvenor Oa Teal Gost, Kineo one 


Book-KEEPER is desirous of passing an examination 
with a view to improving bis position, and wishes to 
know where and bow he can do so. I 
have great pleasure in referring him to the Secretary 
of the Co ae of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, 

8 


W.C., who will gladly giv him every information on 
the subject. His best coarse will probably te to read 
for the — a ns of ing? loeeer ok 
a view to subsequently obtaining t ‘ellowship o: 
the Society of ‘Achsurion 

FLorist wishes to know if there is any way of preserving 
the nen of plant Icaves when it 1s desired that they 
should remain a long time on exhibition. —_— 

* I believe thut an official of the United States D 
ment of Agriculture has discovered such a method, but 
it is somewhat complicated and costly. He combines 
the chlorophyll in the leaves of the plant with copper, 
in the form of acetate or sulphate, producing a copper 
phyllocyanide which is insoluble in almost everything 
except strong. alcohol, is not destroyed by light.:an 
gives a colour hardly to be detected from the natural 
green. The process is unfortunately too difficult for 
anyone who his not a chemical laboratory at his 
disposal to undertake with any hope of sucvess. 

Socrates wants to know the annual average production 
of books in “the largest nation in Europe and 
America,” and also into what categories they fall, 
with the numbers of each. Not being able 
to number the sands of the sea-shore, I'm afraid I 
can’t tell him. The only reliable way of getting at 
such figures would be to get publishers’ catalogues 
and the public library lists from each of the said great 
nations and then spend six months or so in collecting 
them. A person who had the leisure and to 
accomplish such a task as this would probably 
the names of more still-horn literary ber ky than 
anyone, else had ever heurd of. Personally I hardly 
thmk the game would be worth the candle. 

A SUNDERLAND READER sends me a cutting from a 
local evening paper, which describes a st incident. 
which I should think is unique. To builocks 
were being driven across the Wearmouth Bridge, and 
a tram-car was gving slowly in the same direction. 
The horees were not pulling ‘much, and therefore the 
bar was hanging low. One of the bullocks seoms to 
have become fired by a sudden ambition to change 
that condition in which Nature had placed him, and 
become a tram-horse. Possibly, too, he may have 
thought that the horses were not doing their duty, 
and so proposed to show them how. Anyhow ho got 
over the bar, forced himself in between the two horses, 
then he seems to have lost bis nerve. The horses 
naturally objected to the intrusion. but as the bullock 
was too close either to use his horns or to get the 
kicking the horses thought he deserved, the npeed of 
the tram prompily quickened up, aa the bullock 
perhaps intended it should do, and it took a policeman, 
two other men, und the driver to pull it up. Strange 
to say no damage was done, the bullock was not ¢ven 
scratched, and the horses were only very slightly 

. If anyone has seen a queerer street accident 
than this I shal) be glad to send a solid silver pencil- 
case in‘exchunge for the best account of it, and a 
ee pencil-vase to each of the next best fifty. 

attempts to be addressed to the AccIDENT 
Epitor on post-cards, and to arrive by Tuesday, 
August 2nd. 

“ READER” writes from Cupe Coane: for information 
on the value of medical degrees held by arwy and 
navy doctors, as compared with degrees held by 
medical men practising in civil life. There ia a vast 
difference between ‘de ” and “ qualification.” The 
first is granted by a British or Irish University, while 
the latter is sine a license given to the successful 


candidate in medicine or sur Ly any one of tl: 
nine or ten licensing medical bodies of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Those students who satisfy tho 


examiners representing the latter authorities are 
“licensed ” to F Saker hence, “Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians” (L.R.C.P.) The “ M.D.” 
“M.B.” and “ C.M.” are University degrees which can 
only be obtained by tho student attending certain 
ope and ae para gives Urea: ope 
ordinary medical student seen it I 
aims for the L.R.C.P. Me | 4 

walifications 


“THAT’S FROM P.W.I" 


lege with - 


and | ALR. 8. must |. 


WEEE ENDING 
JULY 30, 1898. 


A. T. asks why Pa'estine should be so much less fertile 
now than it would ap, ear to have been in Biblical 
times. It is quite a mistake to su pose 
that Palestine is not a fertile country now. al that 
is wante: ie irrigation and care, and these it has not had 

- under Turkish rule, because, owing to the system of 
farming. out taxes, it hardly pays an agniculturalist 
to get rich, or even well-to-do. A well-cultivated 
farm is taken as proof positive of wealth, and taxes 
are exacted accordingly.. There ie, however, another 
natural reason, and that is the fact that the land in 
that part of the world is, and has been for some 
thousands of years, gradually rising. This meang 
that the water cupply becomes less in quantity and 
more difficult to yet at, and this in turn makes irriga- 
tion more difficult. It ie for this reason that 

tamia, once as fertile as the Nile Valley, is 

now little better than an arid wilderness. 

Tus Fresu Are Funp this week has heen augmented to 
the extent of £8 2s., solely. on:account of the efforts of 
“Don,” the Leeds postman’s dog. This wonderful dog’s 
mission in life seems to be to collect for charitable 
objects. for his owner tells me that he has already 
collected sums mounting up to £34 18s. 54d. for various 
institutions. The umount added to the F.A.F. wag 
collected at Blackpool when “Don” was taking his 
own holiday. We are going to ae “Don” a special 
ae and this will be Auguat 18th. May Brown's 
“Ruilway” day will be Augast 19th. This yvung 
lady ie the daughter of the station superintendent at 
Buluwayo, and she -ollected sufficient to pay for 200 
children from the staff at the station. 

Mr. Cuaries Surciuirre generous 
along a mail-cart for the usc of the FresH Arr Fuxp 
chil , and if any othr reader has an old article of 
the kind—an old perambulator, or rocking-horse, or 
wheelbarrow, or toy of any sort, I shall be delighted 
to receive it and to put it to the very best possil le 
use 


Tae list this week looks ebort, and this may le 
accounted for by the fact that we go to preas with this 
number of P.W.two days in advance, and the time 
for rece ving subscriptions is shorter in consequence. 

Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,428 6s. 33d. 

ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 

Chit .; W. A. B. Wrey, Is. 6d.; Queerens, . A. Rath. 
borne, fe); HEY M. B,, 10s; Anon, 1s: Gar; now, tr: Gd E, Rote 
le, 64.; W.C. it. (ow as Littie Harn, 9. 64. ‘, Un slo Charlio 
‘J. Tottenbam), 3s, 6d. D. W., Is. ; B. us 


offers to send 


and Jack, 2a. Sd.; e Ma den, 
£4188, 9d.; Wet Blanket, le. 6d, ; 


CoLLEcTED : 


Standard II. Boys’ Woodstock Road Board School, Stroud Groen, 
10s, 6d.; J. Maneon, £1 38.; Four Friends, 3s.; Wesleyan and Gan, 
Assr. Society, Manchester eed Anuead Picnic to Isle of Man, 
concert on boat, £1 12s, 6d.; Stephanie Robinenn, 103.; W. R. Swift, 
10s.; Lower Deck, H.M &, Cruiser, per C. Green, £1 3s. ; H. Cocper, 

a. 6d,; Messrs. Letchford and Moyco. 4e.; Hilda Hayward, 3s. (.; 
H. RB. Clorks, &c., Inyornoss Station, per G. 8., £1 lfe.; P. and L., per 
H., 4a. 6d.; G. BR. Keely, 108.; Don, the Leeds Postmun's Dog. at 
Blackpool. £8 23, = Brown (Buluwavo), £8; From Six Well- 
wishers Disgraced by a 8 -venth, £1 108. da. Ettie Kramriseh, |*s.; 
M. E. Cheesiman, 9d. ; F. Stocker, lis.; @. Edmund, lds. ; H. A. Pope, 
108. ; F. Sinclair (Johannesburg), 1 12s,; Mrs. Caw, 2s. 1. ; Victor £. 
Robinson, £178. 1d.: G nd.» and Winnie Ugiow, 6a. 6d.; Frances and 
Evclyn D., 10a.; Winne Adcock, 4s. 6d, ; Bellman, 3s.; Hull 

» 158.; Gwennie Williams, 7s, 61.; Male Staff, Nottinchium City 
yes R. 8., 58.; *. Selanan. 12s, 6d.; 35 to A.S.C., &. fil; 
re a ton, 43. 1d.; G. Ellis, 39. $d., Advertisement Departureat, 


GRAND TOTAL £1,485 1s. 113d. 


Notice to Competirors.—All attempts sabmitted in any | 
competition in connection with Pearson’s Weekly become 
es property of tho Editor, and may be used by him at his 

liscretion. 


3 Nonthe 


8. B&B D. & De 
88 44 223 
88 a4 rd 
66 a3 18 
88 44 223 
66 33 18 
90 a6 as 
2 6 —_ _ 
ssssetierssereereesee| 2 —_ _— 
Home Cookery........ccscccsrecserceresre| 9 6 _ ie 
ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“ Humovrsoms, Lonnow.” 
Messre, BR. 4. THOMPSON & Co. ore our Bole Agente in Sylant 
Seo Pike King Waren Street), and Town (89 Loop 
P.W. can be obtained in Paria at Neal's Library, 249 Bue Bivoli, and 
at the principa) Kiceks. 


Published by 0. Anruun Puanson at Pearson's 
tee at by.0. Anruun hing 
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HOME 2 HOLIDAY COSTUMES 


Look Smart, Wear Well, and 
Cost Next to Nothing. 


PROMPTLY SENT BY 
PARCEL POST 


SAFELY PACKED, 


DIRECT FROM THE LARGEST FIRM 
OF COSTUMIERS IN THE WORLD. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 
AWARDED. 


Fits SPEAKS VOLUMES 


on crime Brook Steet Nils pa 
rr rough actress the pes: 
bs have tried 
tee Bas steered od 
A BOY'S at abeatt te 


Way Worthy o- 


STRONCLY | 
MADE 


| THE JOHN NOBLE 


KNOCKABOUT 
FIVE SHILLING 
‘FROCK FOR CIRLS. 
. 
’ ; SUIT. / Model 684. ‘Shun all Imitators. sn, deen 
Model 900, ' Motel 973. Talon iuale Girl's St. Fames’s Ros with siaetelle 
1. open coat and Boys’ — Tailor-made He. ‘fer a << Rc erecta ea} we cls Design. peices ons Kinuest. Surrey. op. Vall sleeves Model 966. 
_ ws Pri Suits, in stout Serge Skirt. ell finished. Skirt in Costume Coatiny vite Fy Seka Son! 5 ener, wn poeket, 
yee my aately Brown, Black, Grey,: Lengths and P ices: Pique, Cheviot Serge or in stout Sere nae and take the ecoee eriage owe No 2 hie, Sse binianle, | Sunt ies 
10/6 and celal? pag Blouse,’ 27. 30 33° 38 in [Drill or Duck (Bluc, Pink, or pruitye ot maying how snore than: Well aude, full wide birt, ies Gusta devaeceadl Whee Ded 
paid, | Knickers, and Cap,’ 6979 89 9%eu. Fawn.) Full wide ad tailor. satifed 1 have always boon with/in. Costume Coat ug oor |! Me tromtned — Freneh blue | or 
Shirt singe, 56; lLanyare, Whistle, Carriage 6d. finished, Price only ees pape ed Dynes ntol Cheviot Serres) v) 4 nave etal, and whie 
curriige Sd, and Aiglet, to fit Boys Mule in Costume Cicrinze Sd., or can Le 5/ 6 a Londen frm professing tuldu a) 2 Smet T/UN1 stripe " Rus sen 13 braid, 
in Costume Conte up to 7 or 8 years Of Coating, Cheviot wislt'a (well-lice Vin similar trade ty your own, but Ehave) Cambrio Bhirtwith Lensths are trom ads va Freuch 
mm Cheviot Se: age. All sizes one Berge, White Plain Alpaca for ® 6! regretted doing xo ured since, as style, detachable collars Price FLL tay otn ehiadt Bho oor Navy Dail’, tronmed 
Wate Pique, or Brill price, 5 only. Car-- Pique, or Drill Pi oaca =, 10 G|yoake, Anish, and quality werw nt tofcomplote ; carriage Gal, house edie of shirt an whet dill, aed white. Russia 
Duck (Blue, White or'riage Sd. An un and Duck (Islue, ES cites Serge 4,0 71? shure. Yours taithtuly, colours ~- Hefiotreps, Vink, trout, Von. Prire compete, ouly 
Fawn) questionable bargain.’ White or Fawn). Diagonal Serge, —-9 11: EE. HULLAaNn. Blue, se, __Carrivse tL extra. Eis. Carriage fd, 


PATTERNS sent POST FREE iogather with A NEW DRESS and DRAPERY CA TALOGUE. ° 
Kindly name ‘‘ PEARSON’S” and say what Patterns required. 
HA FULL DRESS LENGTH OF JOHN NOBLE COSTUME COATING vetcnty int Veaekerreststing veya by Sain widen ter For Gar oereerer 7/6 


A BOX OF 1,000 PATTERNS of NEW SEASON DRESS FABRICS, prices from q! sae to S86 yard, lent to select from, and sent carriage paid. 


Bankers: London and Midland Bank Ltd. Please name “ PEARSON’ S WEEKLY” when ordering from 


JOHN NOBLE Lro., “su:" MANCHESTER. 


M7 any OOPrER’” ae ie BUYING AGENTS WANTED TO 
| TEREZO L = 


FROM x £5 108, Compe’ nett 
SELL 
REabe. 


ico Raat |TE LEGRAPH 


POL SH are rh 
sie oon | EWS) eh EREGRAP ALT Nod TWEED! 
seed at Dabs th TS ae tee agecboaiertess wo” \~"» SMITH BROS, , HANLEY, STAFFS. 


few drups of 


“ OO —— EE | — Guaranteed ALL PURE WOOL, unsurpassed for 
serge asl T ey Es SEAS ae roe DURABILITY and HARD WEAR. 
and polished off with a AH : ) ; A aticks, Sones Poececececococcccccs 

cotton duster, will 


’ 7 J ' We xuarantee all our Tweeds and Serves are made frou pure wool without 
Cashioe Esty Peru 4yi i “Def ce be any admisture of shoddy, and are perfectly fast dye. They are exeeptie nally 
4 i PER Monti? # A : well adapted for sehvel sud business suits. 

Se Carriage Paid. 


PRICE LIST FREE BUSINESS SUITS To MEASURE. . 32/6 Et 
4 


REFLECT CREDIT 


m upon the Luuxebohl 
where it ix used. 


A FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE 


DOUGLAS & CO, 


sd : TROUSERS To meAsuRE...... 8/9 
WSROLEe ‘ U : PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED OR MONEY RETURNED IN FULL. 


will be genta vay bely kewl eh aac Le 
wangk Oh weak. fen ves ent Sanples, measurement forms, and price lists tree. Over luv uew patterns 
. olling to mike wteial, MARVINE GELOIDS. now reudy, "Thousands of unsclicited testimonials received, 
Address: Delicious Meat ond Frutt 
“Terezol” Works, INVIGORATIN IRISH LINEN COLLARS... . 2. €12 per. 


Manchester. 5 THIRST-QUES THE SAF REMEDY FOR 


CHCLES <ilE SEE ti. ait ele HEADACHE. 


GENTS' CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, a pray fax 36 ” 
Avy Chemist or Steves can get & for you; 2/4 


SAMPLES MREE, 
Diuinonds , a ree per packet of 16 des Send stamipea euvelope PARCELS OVER 20s. C. IRRIAGE PAID. 
from £1, oye! p ty pe an le. 


we FINGER-TID| sei” gam UR R. HUTTON & C0, LARNE, IRELAND, 
an A.A, : tee ee “ILIXUM” CYCLES 3 


X a YOU A POST-CARD? SEND FOR PARTICULARS. X 


wil be Hiberuliy treated with MaRv LLous, eaten 
v Pocuitiire ery 


te 1 


Ff re at “Mons YPoustener. We base i our 
it. ot Moor space 
» (212 ai. ivh are marked m1 “'Tis not in mortals to command success, but 
: nts Like RANTE j : 

" 1s Sane peice, ean pont, aires. aa cag f Rew ecene per ie Dowas we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve It.” 

EAN 3 Y it) ’ d y 

Woy 5 requirement. te ~ Cathe wait dey pare rD -_—— ins etal 

1th London? Wee Ba eal iss BBAR EB 3. STORES Otices, shows AW.GAMAGE,L’? HOLBORN. £.c. 


na Factacke dnd Keut itd, 


THE PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, 


EANTILEYW, 


Are selling fast the most wonderful Package of Crockery in the World. 
A beautiful Dinner 
Service oof fe pieees 
Isgiueantcel worth 
the Cuinea alone. 
comsequenuthy a 
chotmins Chins Tea 
Serene and a tsefal 
Collestina ef Crock 
ery ate given fer, 


NOTHING. 


Every mai suffering troin Varieoceleand Glied 


Fe ee 
troubles shonld read my ‘Treatt desc : 


© Tarazor ‘FREE its Cause>, Symptoins, Resulte, and Speedy 


aly and Painks# Cure, without surgicaloperation 
gilt nak word for coy 4 the une fain cat, or the use of esubersometrussesandclect 1 
mui ud Shettield are - a "i we appliances. Will be veut seed, post fr 
Acai ret. Lather eluted rey. THE BRITISH CYCLE MANUF 
TURING CO., 45, Everton Road, Liv ERPOOL, 


The Secret ot 
the success. | 
nT) Pottery 
Co tug UUAY vt TT 
tacture rs, Mert 
maefelbomen, th 
many other adver 
tivers. 


100 PIECES FOR 
£1 1s. 


Thousands sold all uver the World. Everbody net oul satisticd but amazed at th 
quantity und quahtty civen. 

Hurdred» ci these yackazes are appied for us Wedding or Birthé&y Presents 
And what more usetul present can be siveu. Every item is useful. 

In addit‘on to above. fler, the Pearson Pctrery Comyaay will present free *) ever 
urcbaser during the cortmuance of this advertisement, an ever asting memento ot 
th he LATE MR. GLADSTONE, in the shape of a larse portrar in colours on china (a 
earthenwae), finished in gold. Application should be male at avec Sole pos! 
for Listsant Particulars, ~ Preedow from treviaxve cuarentecd, Albcommuain athens? 


THE PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, 
"  HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE.’ 


s) 


AC. Setump: 
had Peweue ‘Southampton Row, 
___London, W We. 


“FOR LADIES FROM HOME OR ON TOUR: 


pall to any 


ee eles se at ‘BIG HHEEL 


Soli Ly Drapers Outfitters, and Cheiists 
beet ani DOZEN, ‘ 

ABSORBENT, Lent Mics : 
Mixed Sample Packet: three ] ’ 
ie ace || He eee se Towels. 
. acne the pat Manager for &stampe 
THE JMPROVED * TOWEL, 
Swies Curtains. at 1-, 1.6, &2~- dozen, 


in Laces, y 18 of downy softnesa, being made entirely ut 
‘nafores Also Hostecy, a3 dard Wear, Ruut Abrortient Wool, 


o pr Lace Edged Roller B FREE SAMPLE on application to the 
sige, half usual coat. __Batimates nag » Ladv Manager, i 
ee seer ernercer Nmmearnserea 


bd 


a 


TRY Try TRY 
AND TRY A 


ANTICIPATE YOUR HOLIDAYS AND CONSULT. 


A GREAT PUBLISHING SUCCESS, being the most complete xeries of views of the British Istes yet placed within reach of thé people: Seven millions of 1! 


heen printed since January, 1897, The series his been published in book form, arranged in local combination, each hook containing 24 photographic reproductions ~ 
views of ths must interesting objects and places of architectural aud historical interest. and the chuicest bita of sesnery and beauty in each district. The series consi~’ 


views, Which ave beautifully reproduced on specially prepared English-made art-paper. The following 120 Volumes are now on sile. Price OWE PENNY Per V'-" 


ENGLAND AND WALES (st Vols.) —Abgrystuyth— Barmouth and Dolgelly — Bath Bettws-y-Coed Birmingham - Blackpool — Bournemouth— Bridlington Quay— Kir 
TV’ istol--Ccnntaidze—Canterbury, Deal. Aco- Cardiff, Penarth and District — Cheltenham and Gloucester Chester- Clacton-on-Sea, Brightlingsea and Walton-ou-the >: ; 
Rideford--Colwesn Bay—Cornwall (2 vols.) Derbyshire, vol. 1 (Buxton District), vol. 2 (Matlock District)— Durham, Sunderland, &e,—East bourne— Exeter—-Falm 
Folkestone nd Dover— Harrogate — Hastings and St. Leonards Ufracombe — Lake District: (3 vols.)- -Leamington and Warwick —Liucola—Liverpool— Llandudny - Lyut 
fytham—London ¢s vols.)—Malvern amd Woreester-- Manchester Margate and Herne Bay— Morecambe and Lancaster—-New Brighton—Neweastle-on-Tyne, Ac pa 
Conway to Carnarvon)—Nottingham Oxford - Plymouth Portsmouth wad Southsea—Ramszate Redcar and Salt burn — Rhyl— Richmond, Barnard Castle’ Ripon, Be 
Sctrborough—Shettield—Skeynese. Woodall Spa, Ac.--Snowdon and Llanberis Southampton, &e.— Southend-on-8ea Southport—-Stratford-on-Avon—Swansea and Dist: 
Ae. Tenby and st. Davids--Thames Valley cl vels.y)- Torqnay-- Tynemouth. Shields, de.—Vualley of the Severn -Valley of the Wyo —-Weston-Super- Mare — Wes" 
Yarmouth, Xc.--York. ‘ « . : . ; 

SCOTLAND (20 vois.}—Edinburgh—Edinbargh and Rosslyn --Glasgow aud Paisley The Clyde—Rotheeay, Islo of Arran, de.-- Ayr and Land of Rurns—Duutries and Lat i 
Tard of Scott—Nerth berwick, Dunbar, &u.—-Forth Bridge District -Perthshire—Stirling Distriet— Trossachs and Luch Lomond—Loch Fyne, Inverary, &c.—Oban, Ben 
(hap aan ne —Dundee, St. Andrews, Ac. — Aberdeen and Deeside— Inverness and District —The Western Highlands. 

IRELAND (6 vols.)— Dublin, Bray, &c.—Warrenpoint, Rostrever-- Belfast, Bangor, &e.—Londonderry, &¢.— Limurick, Galway, Sc.—Killarney, Queens‘own, &e. ~ 

ISLE OF MAN (3 vols.)—Douglas District-- Ramsey District -~ Port Erin District. ISLE OF WIGHT (5 vols.) CHANNEL ISLANDS (2 vols.)—Jersey—U0'" . 

SEECHAM’'S PHOTO-FOLIC is on sale at most Newsagents and Bookeselia but reons unable to purchas,. Fret or 


ee pag ol any particular Volumes, can obtain all they require by sending One Penny for each Volume, 
9s 


The Proprictor cf BEECHAM'S PILLS, St. Helens, Lancashi« 


Postage costs id. for singl> copies. and 3d. fer one dozen copies; if complete: set of 120 books: is taken, they will be sent 
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